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The fact that millions of the collection stickers illustrated below 
have been purchased by our members is “proof positive” that 
they get results. Order a supply today for those past-due 
accounts and be convinced of their effectiveness. 
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By the way you pay, you 
write your own record in the 


has an important bearing on 
your credit standing with 
retailers of the community. 
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T IS SO NECESSARY to the welfare of in- 
dustry, business and the public to sell many 
products on credit that I suppose nothing in the 
world could long prevent the expansion of this 
sort of trade to uncharted, new heights of volume. 
The problem, therefore, is not how to preserve the 
use of credit nor even how to expand it. 

Knowledge that this is so is probably the prin- 
cipal reason why countless retailers smugly assume 
it to be unnecessary to conduct inquiry into the 
credit granting business; inquiry that results in 
wide-spread self-betterment programs and educa- 
tional public relations activity in behalf of credit. 
These countless people representing business, both 
large and small, and in many trades assume that 
since we deal here with something universally ac- 
cepted as necessary, it is foolish for a man to spend 
time or money attempting to “popularize” or to 
“nerpetuate” its growth and use. 

Similar thinking leads to the conclusion that all in- 
dustry, big and small, need not bother itself with educa- 
tional, public relations programs nor with betterment 
activity. Such folk, I presume, would say that work 
to make better products is sound and the advertising to 
market them; but they hem and haw and balk at similar 
programs aimed at the betterment of service, mutual un- 
derstanding between businessman and customer. 

Just what then is the issue? What makes us certain 
that the directors of the U. S. Steel Corporation are not 
foolishly frittering away the assets of their stockholders 
when they spend millions to explain their industry, in all 
of its relationships, to workers, stockholders and cus- 
tomers? Likewise what explanation is there for the estab- 
lishment of an organization like the Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America dedicated to the perpetuation of instal- 
ment selling as a major factor in the American economy 
and to popularizing it so that the people may come to 
understand it and make the best use of it? 

“Money thrown down a rat hole,” is what I have heard 
a hundred times in response to this question. ‘‘Instal- 
ment selling is here to stay.” “Instalment selling is 
accepted by the public.” ‘Nothing can stop the broad 
expansion of instalment selling and other forms of con- 
sumer credit, so why spend money and time and thought 
on the subject?” 

Following a narrow trend of thought some would say 
the only real purpose in your own organization is to in- 


W. J. CHEYNEY is Executive Director, 
Retail Credit Institute of America, Washing- 
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South Jersey Credit Managers Association, 
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crease the efficiency of the techniques of financial opera- 
tion including credit granting and collecting. 

Fortunately, however, credit needs more deft, far 
deeper treatment than this. Fortunately that is for the 
American people; unfortunately perhaps for those who 
are just too self-sufficient, self-important, yes, too igno- 
rant, for these three characteristics often go together, to 
look beyond the immediate aspects of credit granting and 
credit operation. 

From 1890 to 1929 this nation was engaged pell-mell 
in a mad scramble to create great wealth under private 
ownership. 

The social emphasis has changed since 1929. The 
elections of 1932 and thereafter have been but the out- 
ward expression of it. 

The people of the United States still like private 
enterprise but undeniably they no longer are keen about 
the mad scramble to pyramid great individual fortunes. 
The money once earned and saved, the American people 
say, “give it a chance to remain intact.’’ But upon every 
attempt to multiply or to create new fortunes, they say, 
in effect, “Let us scrutinize this very carefully, econom- 
ically and socially.” 








You Must Face a New Era 

So you must face this new era with altered emphasis 
upon the keystone of your work. I do not mean that 
you should seek only to maintain status quo but I do 
mean that in advising management in matters of the 
everyday conduct of the great business of distribution, 
you must chart your programs and your thinking by 
the decade or era not by the year. A hard-boiled policy 
that will profit your firm this year may rock its very 
foundations by repercussion three or five years hence. 
Profit is not really as important as it would have been a 
decade ago.’ Today your plan must consider profit of 
course, but it must also consider the cost of that profit in 
terms of public sentiment. Your plan if you are to be 
worth your salt to management must instruct top office 
thinking in the art of conducting business so as to per- 
petuate not only your business but private enterprise in its 
entirety; even more fundamental—the continued right 
of private property in America. 

Americans will support private ~property and private 
enterprise so long as they like it, like the way it i 
handled, like the people who handle it and possess it, like 
the relationships of those people with the common maf 
and woman who votes in this country. 

The people of the United States are going to use 
credit. They are going to use it in whatever abundance 
they see fit, to achieve for themselves individually a plane 
of living that they call the American standard. No mer 
chant by his policy will ever stop them, no government 
by its policy would dare to stand in their way for it is 
well understood that the people change their policies of 
their governments when necessary or even when they like. 
They have no immediate way to change the policies of 
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businessmen. Therefore, they exert their power by invit- 
ing individual business to taste of the protecting laws of 





bankruptcy, when policies are unpopular. 

Damaging it is that oftentimes the careful, earnest, 
farseeing businessman suffers through the unpopular, un- 
fortunate methods of some of his competitors. 

Personally I have little sympathy for businessmen 

opey who weepingly curse “the times” or other reasons for 
their financial demise, and likewise those who admit the 
rt, far need of government rules to run their business easily 
for the and profitably, if indeed the truth is that they fail or 
. who are willing, even anxious, to fail to serve the public as it 
> 1gNo- wants to be served. 
her, to Private enterprise is not the only method of business. 
ng and I need not go into this at length, but just as the public 
can rid itself of unserviceable units, so it also can dump 
‘11-mell whole systems if it cares. Or it can surround private 
private enterprise with laws, rules and regulations until there is 
no longer profit, security or any other motive to make 
The enterprise worthwhile. 
he out: It is this tremendous power of the people which men 
overlook when they say, “The credit business will con- 
private tinue; it will expand; it will go on forever and nothing 
1 about need be done to foster it.”” Yes, the credit business will go 
rtunes on but it need not go on as it is known today. Yes, the 
people people of the United States will continue to use credit, 
n every more of it as the years go by. They will use it more and 
ey say, more judiciously, more and more to their own satisfaction. 
const The public has no particular interest in whether its use of 
credit is profitable to merchants, no heart-felt sympathy 
» Ea with any particular method of credit granting. 
ashe You will see in the course of time that if we in the 
= tn world of merchandising do not please customers with the 
ela way we handle credit, we will lose our present position 
of di of pre-eminence in the credit granting field. Recently, a 
butiall banker warned me of this. He thinks that once ten 
ing © thousand banks open their doors, and hearts and pocket- 
poliel books to the people they have so long frozen out in the 
we vel depth of their wisdom, that we in merchandising will 
ool wonder what became of our credit business. 
call I have run across literally scores of people who think 
at. Te that credit and merchandising should be separated, that 
cofit 2 the consumer should obtain cash and then shop and shop 
a a until the lowest price is found. This oversimplifies the 
© oft problem of shopping and buying; is not economically 
1 a sound even in theory, but people believe this way and 
xe in it is what people believe today that makes the customs 


. of tomorrow. 
d right 


Obstacles That Lie Across Our Path 


private Just to get our minds closely set on the problem of 
iy it & retail credit as we face it, let us list a few of the obstacles 
it, like that lie across our path. It is not necessary for the list to 
on maf be complete. There are problems of: 

1. The people’s choice between private enterprise and 
to use consumer owned cooperatives. 
undance 2. The public’s use of social machinery for the exten- 
a plane sion of credit, exemplified by the National Housing Ad- 
No mer ministration, the Electric Home and Farm Authority 
ernment federally chartered Credit Unions, ‘“Re-Settlement” 


for it is Administrations. There are about fifty officially listed 
licies of federal and state government owned and_ supervised 
hey like organizations for credit extension. This is no longer a | 
licies of matter of possibilities but of fact. 4 


3. Then there is the public’s propensity to turn to 
legal regulation by the states and nation, regulation that 
charts our courses and limits our activities. ‘That such 
regulation also may limit the public’s own activity and 
right is beside the point. Men often do things for which 
they are sorry tomorrow. But truly the public already 
is aroused to the point of accepting governmental dicta- 
tion. 


4. Then we face the unknown but much heralded com- 
petition of banks; the huge wave of national and local 
publicity attending it, to popularize it in advance. 

5. There is the ever overhanging power of the con- 
sumers to drive unwanted businesses and services into 
bankruptcy or failure. 

This list is not long but every item on it is of critical 
importance to merchants and to credit men. We simply 
no longer have a ghost of a chance to operate our busi- 
nesses as we like, nor for “profit at any cost.” 


The Customer Must be Completely Happy 

The credit business of the stores in the next ten years 
will do us little good, momentarily profitable though it 
may be, if at the end of almost every individual credit 
transaction the consumer is not completely happy. The 
one customer who is unhappy at his treatment adds his 
complaint to all the rest that ultimately will culminate in 
change. Whatever the change may be, it will not be one 
that makes the credit business more profitable nor the 
position of the credit granter more enviable in the com- 
munity. 

Let us be specific for a moment. In instalment selling 
our contracts are too long and too cumbersome. They 
are loaded down with phraseology that people cannot 
understand. They are written by lawyers in the language 
lawyers know. But it is not lawyers who sign these 
contracts. There is no excuse for asking everyday Ameri- 
cans to sign a page of small typed legal jargon with a 
fond hope that all is for the best. Our prime motive 
is not to serve the legal profession nor to bow down to 
its manner of speaking and its usages. The lawyer’s use- 
fulness is in his service to us and to the people. There 
are lawyers who can write retail sales contracts so that 
ordinary people can understand them. Let them do it 
then. Let us ask them to be brief, concise, clear. But 
above all else, let us ask them to be fair to both parties 
in the contract. 

Let us quit selling merchandise to people on credit, 
forgetting to mention in the contract that at some future 
date the purchaser will own the goods he purchases. 
Possibly 50 per cent of the contracts now in use acci- 
dentally forget to mention this, the primary point of 
interest to the buyer. You may say, “in some states this 
form is required.”” Well, it had better cease to be re- 
quired, for people will not and need not stand for such 
omissions. 

Let us stop telling people that they cannot move from 
one abode to another without our permission. I know 
how important this has been in some few contracts, yet 
it is wrong. There are many antiquated usages we must 
change and modernize. 

The contracts we execute today are with people who 
have gone through the American school system. Do you 
realize what our backwardness is doing to us? It is caus- 
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ing thousands of perfectly honest American citizen school- 
teachers to warn tomorrow’s customers against us, to 
teach them “how to protect yourselves when buying.” 
Do you laugh at this development? No? Well, I can 
name a hundred so-called leaders in your field who would 
not raise a finger to correct it nor spend a penny in 
counter-education. ‘These pupils of yesterday and today 
are no longer immigrants and no longer fearful of the 
halo that surmounts the head of American business. In 
fact the halo has been knocked askew of late in more than 
one way that you and I can mention. Let us protect 
what is left of it by getting people to like us and the 
system we represent. 


Collection Systems Must Change 

Our collection systems must change. If you send out 
midnight telegrams, quit it and see that your competi- 
tors quit it. If your collection letters simulate legal 
documents, sheriff's notices and other governmental 
“greetings,” quit it. Above all see to it that credit 
granters who do not belong to your association quit such 
practices for it is not sufficient that “representative” 
businessmen do things the right way. Unfortunately the 
people walk into the other “not representative” empori- 
ums of trade. Damning those places, they damn your 
business too and the Retail Credit Institute of America 
which is my business, and all other honest businessmen. 

While examining our methods and the methods of our 
competitors, let us keep one thing foremost in mind. Let 
us take off our high hats, spats, and blue stockings. I 
believe many of the so-called blue stockings in American 
business today are colored blue more by varicose veins 
than by the royal blue of uprightness. Not long ago, 
at a luncheon, a big department store executive was be- 
littling and bemoaning the business methods of instalment 
stores. Next to him was the lawyer of one of the finest 
department stores who had in his briefcase at that moment 
the request of his client that without further notice he 
sue 600 customers whose charge accounts were past due. 
I venture to say that the president of the department 
store represented by that lawyer did not know these suits 
were being filed. Some undoubtedly were warranted, 
but the firm that files 600 suits en bloc gives prima facie 
evidence that its management is of the old-fashioned ilk, 
that the people of this age will not much longer tolerate. 
It is the same attitude that in years past said to labor, 
“be damned.” But labor was not damned nor will these 
customers be. 

The fact is that customers of credit granting specialty 
stores are not often so treated, as statistics. It has been 
my experience that the specialty shop has much to teach 
its larger competitors in the way to handle individuals as 
individuals; to understand the problems of ordinary folk ; 
and to fit collection and credit methods to them. 

Then too, there are stores in the specialty business who 
feel that they are so above their competitors that they 
‘cannot associate together, even in work for the good of the 
public for fear the people will think that their own stuffed 
shirts have become a bit soiled and that they, for a while, 
are wearing ordinary working clothes. I am a little bitter 
about this, for in 15 years or so of associating with re- 
tailers, I have come to know that marble fronts, high 
sounding talk and pounding of chests in business circles, 
often mean little when it comes to understanding the 
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public mind or to accepting a responsibility to the people. 

Too often men feel that they are “tops” when they 
reach the point of thinking they know what is good for 
the public. It is wiser that they leave this to the common 
American to decide. Often their more lowly: competitors 
are more aware of what the public wants, which is far 
more paramount, I think. You think you know what is 
best for the consumer? Recently a Federal Reserve 
official said, ““Who then do you think is better able to 
decide what is best for the people, than the Federal Re- 
serve System?” Might both you and he consider for a 
moment that the public itself may be better equipped to 
exercise this judgment? 

In this era ahead of us, when more millions than ever 
before will use credit, use it to their advantage, there 
still will be thousands of stores which sell only for cash 
and other thousands which will lean toward the cash 
transaction and discourage the use of credit. These 
policies are not to be criticized. Each merchant is free 
to choose his own field of service. 

A word of caution should be considered carefully by 
these cash and near-cash operators. They must not as- 
sume that theirs is the only method nor that theirs is the 
best method of retail distribution. "They must not as- 
sume that their customers are the best customers nor that 
the cash business is the best of America’s trade. Doubly 
important, they must not allow their personal decision to 
do a cash business, to influence their discussion in public 
places. ‘They must not decide from their own choice of 
business what the “American public” should be offered in 
credit service by others. 

I shall long remember that the Ford automobile once 
sold for $3950; that the Frigidaire cost several thousand 
dollars for an ordinary house-sized model; that scores 
of millions once had to carry a dollar watch or none at 
all; that a generation ago there were very few bathtubs 
in American homes; that there were very few American 
homes owned by the people who lived in them; and this 
was the era of heyday for those who sold only for cash 
just as the era of the 1750’s was the glorious, golden era 
of Virginia and the Carolinas. 


, Time Marches On 

Times change; those were the days when the products 
mentioned sold only for cash or on terms so difficult that 
few could meet them. ‘They were the days of 10 and 20 
per cent second mortgage money and 10 per cent first 
mortgages obtainable only by paying an additional 10 
per cent premium—renewable every three years with an 
additional high-jacking premium to obtain another three 
years’ grace. And, mark you, those who engaged in such 
practices thought blood ran blue in their veins. 

Remember that it was only after the advent of volume 
credit business that the cash prices of many of these great 
products of ours dropped. 

I sometimes feel that the credit store should mark its 
merchandise “10 per cent additional for cash” for I am 
convinced that in many instances were it not for the credit 
customers in America cash prices often would be double 
or fivefold or even tenfold. 

No, the prestige, the high sense of service, the elements 
that make for finest business blood are not found only in 
the conduct of cash business. The cash merchant has 


(Turn to “Retail Selling,’ page 19.) 
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Installment Credit Is Needed for 
a Balanced Economy 


C. J. Courtney, Professor of Marketing, College of Commerce, Creighton University 


(Proressor CouRTNEY delivered this address at the annual convention of the Missouri 
Association of Personal Finance Companies, Kansas City, Mo., June 12-13, 1946.) 


T HAS BEEN a long time since Pearl Harbor. 

Long enough for most people to have forgot- 
ten how a normal economy functions. Long 
enough for farmers to think of $14 hogs as low- 
priced hogs. Long enough for many union work- 
ers, such as coal miners, to think that $60-a-week 
wages—with 52 weeks’ pay a year—are low wages. 
Long enough for merchants to have forgotten that 
there is such a thing in business as a mark-down. 
It would be wonderful for some people if times 
like these could last forever. But let us remember 
that a large percentage of our people have not 
been so fortunate. 

Shortages created by war meant higher prices 
for those with goods to sell. Shortages created by 
war brought higher wages to those fortunate work- 
ers in strongly entrenched trade unions. Our eco- 
nomic history teaches us that wars always have 
this effect. Farmers, some businessmen, specu- 
lators, and certain types of workers prosper. But 
most people are economically hurt. We just can’t 
seem to figure out a way where everyone is equally 
hurt or everyone prospers equally. 

Wars create abnormal economic conditions. These ab- 
normal conditions usually last until the economy has a 
chance to readjust itself. As long as these abnormal 
conditions exist the same groups of people who prospered 
during the war continue to prosper while other people 
continue to be hurt. With a large part of the world 
temporarily wrecked—with a large number of people 
in this world starving to death—with the greatest short- 
age of goods in history and the greatest demand—with 
union workers, farmers, and some businessmen holding 
back goods and insisting “I’ll get mine” it is not strange 
that many people are wondering—will things ever 
change! 





During this economics of transition, supplies are ab- 
normally short due to reconversion problems, to strikes, 
and to war’s destruction of the world’s capital goods. 
With short supplies we have an abnormal demand due to 
continued deficit spending, to loans and more loans to 
foreign countries, to large war savings which were not 
spent during the war because of scarcity of goods, to some 
countries, such as Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, piling up 
credit balances in this country during the war, and finally, 
to the fact that our Uncle Samuel continues to play a 
very generous Santa Claus. 

Supplies will increase in time. War Savings will 
largely disappear. We will stop loaning money to foreign 
countries. Countries with our credits will have spent 
them. We will tire of playing Santa Claus. Then our 
economy will have to operate on a normal basis and, 
unless purchasing power is better distributed than it is 
today, we will have a depression. 


There is one lesson I have learned from teaching a 
course in “The Economic History of the United States” 
each year for the past twenty-one years. That is that 
overproduction is a normal occurrence in these United 
States. This overproduction is due first to our rich 
natural resources; second, the high productivity of our 
worker and, third, to our highly-skilled management 
know-how. 

By overproduction, I do not mean that our people can- 
not use all the goods we can produce. I know that we all 
have many desires which we have never been able to 
satisfy. We cannot satisfy them because we do not have 
the money. 

From fifteen years of teaching many different courses in 
Marketing I have learned that buyers’, not sellers’, mar- 
kets are normal. We have had sellers’ markets in our 
history only during wars and during war’s immediate 
aftermath. Yet many men in the field of merchandising 
that I have talked to during the past year have the mis- 
taken idea that sellers’ markets can be perpetuated and 
become normal conditions. 

Marketing problems died with Pearl Harbor and now 
are just beginning to show a little life. They died so 
completely that I often considered changing my title the 
past few years. If it were not for my knowledge of 
economic history and my conviction that some day we 
would return to normal conditions—and that when we 
do we would have a real marketing problem on our hands 
to keep our economy functioning—I would change my 
title to Professor of Economics. ' 

Whether we have underproduction today or over- 
production tomorrow the following fact is true. Whether 
you call our economic system the capitalist system, the 
profit system, the free enterprise system or the price sys- 
tem, supply and demand are the forces which determine 

fhow that economic system functions. Some economists 
}emphasize both supply and demand, some emphasize sup- 
ply, others emphasize demand. I, because I am a Market- 
ing economist, emphasize demand. 

Many goods are in short supply today because we are 
temporarily supplying the world and because we are fac- 
ing strikes at home. Some day other countries will start 
producing goods for themselves and strikes won’t be so 
popular. When our productive system really begins to 
roll there will be an abundance of goods. Then will 
begin a search for markets—here at home and all over 
the world. 

When goods are plentiful on retailers’ shelves, some 
retailers are going to remember that there is a difference 
betweenghe mark-on (which is the mark-up you hope to 
get) and the maintained mark-up (which is the mark-up 
you actually obtain). They are going to recall that be- 
fore Pearl Harbor they regularly marked down goods 
and still succeeded in staying in business. When the 

eneral public realizes that tomorrow’s prices may be 
lower than today’s, then panic buying will cease. 
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Panic buying has become a habit since Pearl Harbor. 
People buy things they do not need today because they 
are afraid they cannot purchase them tomorrow. Some 
of us are running short of pajamas today. Some of our 
wives could use a few pair of nylons. But how many 
other people have more than a normal supply of these 
articles? How many people are buying two loaves of 
bread today where they formerly purchased one? This 
forces the late customer to leave the store empty-handed. 
I realize that it will be some time before durable goods 
such as autos and refrigerators are in full supply—but 
how far are we from meeting normal demand in the soft 
goods industries? 


Demand Analysis Different 

Once people feel that prices will not go higher—once 
people learn that they can obtain an article when they 
want it—panic buying will cease and department store 
sales will fall. 

The above is a demand analysis. It accepts the fact 
that supplies will continue to increase as both industry 
and raw materials are almost entirely used in the produc- 
tion of peacetime goods. It differs from the supply 
analysis in this respect: while the supply analysis assumes 
that prices must cover costs, the demand analysis does not. 
If prices must cover costs, then we could not have lower 
prices until costs dropped. I predict that we will have 
a price drop while costs are still high and that when this 
happens panic buying will cease. It will require a real 
selling job to move the goods then being produced into the 
hands of the consumers. 


When goods are in full supply excess money will soon 
disappear and many people will learn that tacts obtained 
from consumer surveys of the past few years are largely 
fanciful. It is easy for one to say he is going to purchase 
an auto, a new refrigerator, a new washing machine, and 
two radios when he can obtain none of these desirable 
things. But when the average person purchases one or 
two of these durable goods he is not going to buy the 
others for some time. Furthermore, he is not going to 


buy many more strawberries at 60¢ a quart. 


The sooner goods are in full supply the sooner there 
will be a price drop all down the line because more and 
more people will have exhausted their surplus cash. 
When this time comes we will leave the economics of 
transition. Then installment credit will be needed for 
a balanced economy because we can never have a balanced 
economy as long as these dislocations continue. 

It has’ been simple to maintain a prosperous economy 
during the period of transition because of short supply, 
tremendous purchasing power, foreign gifts, foreign loans, 
wartime savings, etc. But when supply increases and all 
these artificial forces which have been affecting demand 
are liquidated, will the continuance of a prosperous econ- 
omy be simple? 

It will not be simple because Awe must maintain our 
‘economy at a level in excess of dhe hundred and twenty- 
five billion dollars a year if we are going to keep our 
government and our economy solvent.’ Our present na- 
tional debt, plus veterans’ costs, plus more expensive na- 
tional defense, plus other governmental costs, requires a 
high national income. | The figures of the prosperous 
1920’s will no longer do. 
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‘of 1929. 


To keep our economy functioning at the necessary 
level will require the biggest selling job in our history. 
The salesman is coming into his own. We are going to 
need markets, both here and abroad. We will need all 
the foreign markets we can get. 

Here at home we are soon going to enter a buyers’ 
market and if we can keep out of wars we are going to 
stay in a buyers’ market for a long time. This is going 
to happen just about the time that people have largely 
spent their war savings and are living off current income. 
They will not be so anxious to buy goods when they are 
in full supply and when they are living from current 
income. It is going to take some real selling to keep 
goods moving from producer to consumer without backing 
up on retailers’ shelves and in wholesalers’ warehouses. 

Goods were backing up in August and September of 
1929 because people were putting money into stocks which 
should have been used to purchase either consumers’ goods 
or capital goods. This resulted in unemployment with 
further loss in purchasing power. As long as stocks 
stayed high, potential purchasing power was great al- 
though it was not being used to buy goods and services. 
Once this potential purchasing power was wiped out in 
the stock market collapse the country became panicky and 
we entered the most severe depression of our times. 
While there are many different theories as to what causes 
depressions, some of us economists consider the purchasing 


power theory the-most important. nt.| If business recession 


is caused because of insufficient purchasing power, then 
installment selling was in no way responsible for the panic 
Because of the direct relationship between the 
purchasing power theory and installment credit I suggest 
that personal finance men consider institutionally support- 
ing this theory of depressions. What we need to maintain 
prosperity is more and better advertising,-More and better 
sales promotion, and extensive consumer credits, so that 
some people will prefer goods to gambling while others 
can obtain credit to buy things. 
= 

This is where installment selling enters the picture and 
this is why I believe installment credit has a definite 
place in our economy. Normally, few people are able 
to pay cash fot automobiles, refrigerators, pianos, stoves, 
etc. These people could postpone the purchase of these 
needed and desirable items until they had saved the 
money. This has been considered good advice down 
through the years by many of our conservative elders but 
one might question whether the individual might have 
increased his well-being had he purchased the article much 
earlier on the installment plan and had the use of 
while he was saving the money. 

Whether it is good or bad for the individual to save the 
money before buying and be without the pleasure of the 
purchase or to buy the article at once on the installment 
plan and have the use of it may be debatable. But the 
effect of postponing purchase versus immediate purchase 
as this affects the national economy is clear. | If purchases 
are postponed just at the time when increased sales are 
needed to keep our economy functioning we will be 
headed for trouble} We shall need more installment 
credit than we havé ever known. To attain a high level 
of economy we shall need to continue installment credits 
at higher levels than ever before in order to maintain a 
balanced economy at the necessary high level. . wee 
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“| Merchandising Credit 


In the Postwar Period 


E. E. PADDON 





NE OF THE MOST important functions 

in any credit department is the opening of 
new accounts and the proper handling of terms. 
The modern credit department of today and to- 
morrow must be spacious and well appointed, not 
just a nook that was forgotten or considered in- 
adequate for display purposes. A Quiet, dignified 
office is of immeasurable assistance to the credit 
manager in obtaining the confidence of the credit 
customer and exhibiting a friendly and sincere 
interest in her problems. 

We are thinking of business today and planning 
for that intangible business of tomorrow. We do 
not have to exercise any special effort today in 
building sales volume, but tomorrow is the day 
we are thinking of and if we are not giving the 
service that is expected of us, our competitors 
will be selling those customers of ours when we 
really compete for business. 


~ 


Credit Departments Should be 
Selling Agents 


Every credit department should be a strong selling 
agent. We must realize vividly, that Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public know that the war is over and that 
they are regaining their independence from curt answers 
and sloppy sales effort. The buying public is now poised 
for a tremendous buying spree of the merchandise that 
has been denied them for the past several years. Com- 
petition will be keener and we must be on our toes all 
of the time to be sure of getting our share of this business. 

A good personality in business will give us that edge 
in sales volume that no amount of advertising can secure 
unless it is augmented with personality plus in all depart- 
ments of our stores. 

It is paramount that we know how to handle the 
different personalities of our customers. We must not 
forget our good manners, and we must continue to build 
the prestige and good will that have so greatly con- 
tributed to the growth of institutions. We must remem- 
ber that loyalty and dependability are factors that should 
be operative always—loyalty to our firm and loyalty to 
our customers. Dependability also has two sides. If we 
are dependable, our employer knows it. If we are de- 
pendable our customers know it but this is the more 
important. 

It is essential that we have pride in the merchandise 
we sell and it is necessary that we have pride in the 


company we represent. What is the mental attitude 
toward our jobs? Are we striving to get ahead, or, are 
we just striving to get by? Therein lies the secret of 
our success or our failure. 


Every new account that is placed on our books, rep-° 


resents an asset for the future that we must protect with 
every energy we possess. In taking the application, we 
must secure as much information as may be required, 
but no more, for we must not offend with a lengthy 
questionnaire. At the same time our information must 
be adequate. We must make no promises unless we are 
reasonably sure they can be fulfilled. We must be quick 
to comply with any reasonable or special request and 
see to it that these special instructions are carried out 
to the letter. 


Here is a letter received by an assistant in my depart- 
ment which emphasizes the point I am trying to make 
clear: 


This is to thank you for the very fine service we received 
when Mrs. Mathewson and I called on you a few days ago. 
To be sure, your cordiality and promise of speeding service 
was to be expected. However, you overwhelmed me by making 
good on the rather short notice you had in granting our 
request for credit. May I say that, having met several men 
in similar positions to yourself, you are at the top of the list 
so far as ability to get things done to accommodate your cus- 
tomer. Of course, that is your business, but many men seem 
to fumble. I have no axe to grind in writing you this letter, 
but for many years it has been my policy to pass on the 
bouquets I have for men while they are still living. Again 
thanking you very heartily, and with best wishes, I am, 
cordially yours. 

The service that inspired this letter was no more than 
our customer had every reason to expect from us, but 


to use our customer’s expression, we didn’t fumble. 

In opening an account by mail we have the same 
problems to consider for again we do not wish to offend 
with a lengthy questionnaire, still we must secure in- 
formation which is adequate. 

You should write a friendly, cordial letter, express- 
ing your pleasure in having the prospective customer on 
your books and enclose a credit application to be filled 


E. E. PADDON is Credit Sales Manager, 
Lammert Furniture Company, 8t..Louis, Mis- 
souri and immediate Past President of the 
National Retail Credit Association. He gave 
this address before the National Credit Furni- 
ture Association Conference, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 30, October 1-2, 
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in and returned in a stamped return envelope. In this 
way it is unnecessary to list in your letter a long ques- 
tionnaire that may seem entirely too personal. The 
printed application form is impersonal, and generally 
speaking one seeking credit will be cooperative and fill 
in the form quite completely. 

Some time ago a gentleman made a small purchase in 
our silver department and asked the saleslady to open 
a charge account for him, since he did not have time 
to go to the credit department for this purpose. This 
information was given to our credit department and a 
letter was promptly written to this customer enclosing 
a credit application with a cordial request that the 
necessary information be sent to us permitting the estab- 
lishing of his charge account. Here is his answer: 


As you suggested in your letter of August 29, I have com- 
pleted and am returning the application form containing the 
necessary information so that Mrs. Evans and I may establish 
a charge account with your company. I would like to com- 
pliment you on the gracious manner in which you wrote re- 
questing information. The young lady in your office who 
took my order for a set of sterling salt and pepper shakers 
was most pleasant and helpful. I appreciate the friendly 
introduction to the manner in which I am sure your company 
conducts its business. Sincerely. 


First Step in Merchandising Credit 

This is the first step in merchandising credit in the 
postwar era and if intelligently handled, we have gone 
far in selling a friendly and courteous policy. 

If the account can be accepted, how simple it now is 
to say yes, but how essential it is to say yes in a genuine, 
friendly way. Should it not be possible to accept, the 
problem of saying no, is one that presents the most 
difficulties. We must train ourselves to say no with 
sympathetic regrets; a no that is not harsh, but friendly, 
as the customer we must decline today, may be the 
desirable credit risk tomorrow. If not, most assuredly 
would be a desirable cash customer. 

We are riding an inflationary wave and in extending 
credit today and in the postwar era, the wise credit 
executive is giving thought to his down payment require- 
ments and the duration of the installment contract, which 
must be greatly influenced by the future possibilities of 
the applicant's business connection. Present day incomes 
are not adequate for credit requirements unless the future 
possibilities of the job are assured. 

For many years I have been an advocate of community 
credit policies as a builder of good credit. It is good 
business to sell merchandise on a competitive market, but 
it is unsound to compete in credit terms and certainly 
unnecessary. There is a renewed understanding that 
consumer credit raises the standard of living and justly 
so. It is also a known fact that retail credit must play 
an important role in the reconversion period to permit the 
expansion of manufacturing necessary to a proper eco- 
nomic balance. It is but natural for us to expect new 
and revolutionary methods of doing business. Some 
even say that there will be new methods of extending 
credit. 

Even so, the credit executive is not expected to be a 
prestidigitator, for there is nothing new in an under- 
standing that you and I are individuals and as such must 
be treated individually and not collectively. There is 


nothing new in the theory of can he pay—will he pay— 
can he be made. to pay. 
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It is the application of these theories that will deter- 
mine the soundness of our credit structure in the months 
ahead when Regulation W is discontinued or amended 
to give relief to the expanding volume of sales. 

There can be no question but that we are entering a 
cycle of mass production and mass production is de- 
pendent upon an expanding number of people able to buy 
the goods of that production. This naturally requires 
mass credit and mass credit requires the lowering of 
down payments and the liberalization of terms. 

There are many people even today and in the tomor- 
rows to come who cannot meet the requirements of to- 
day’s credit terms. But this does not mean the lowering 
of the standards of sound credit. The theory that all 
men are honest is not an exploded theory, it is just an 
incomplete statement. 

There is little doubt but that every customer fully 
intends to pay promptly for every purchase they may 
make and it is just as much the responsibility of the 
credit men in a community to have a customer pay his 
bills promptly as it is the responsibility of that customer 
to do so. By this I mean that it is our responsibility to 
see that customer is not over-sold or over-extended and 
that the payments he must meet each month are reason- 
able, based upon his income and the possibilities of his job. 

If the purchase of his necessities requires financing 
through a period of twelve months, it is unsound to 
limit terms to a period of six months as we realize the 
fact that on a six months’ basis we invite a slow paying 
customer, one who is unsatisfactory and unprofitable 
since it is more than likely that they will not return to 
our store again for their requirements when final liquida- 
tion of that first purchase has been accomplished. 

Building good will for your store and furniture re- 
tailing generally can best be accomplished by an intelli- 
gent extension of credit, based upon the responsibility 
of the applicant for credit and his paying record, but 
not with the thought of the security of the furniture that 
is sold. While it may be necessary to replevin such 
merchandise at times, still the practice of replevin is 
not conducive to good will and as a practice or policy, 
should be frowned upon. 


Consider the Requirements of 
Each Customer 

Individually, we must consider the requirements of 
each customer and determine the terms required to keep 
that customer satisfied with our service and our merchan- 
dise. In doing so we must, of necessity, have a complete 
knowledge of his present commitments and of his ability 
to meet the obligation he wishes to-undertake. This. is 
not always as simple as it sounds, but it is a must and 
the responsibility of the credit executive to secure a true 
and complete picture of the paying ability and the pay- 
ing habit of his customer. 

Let us sell merchandise today and tomorrow; let us 
have competition and plenty of it. I mean good, clean 
competition, if it is the life of trade, but let us restrict 
this competition to our merchandise and not to terms. 
While competition in merchandising may be the life of 
trade, competition in credit terms is surely the death knell 
of sound credit. 

We learned this the hard way and it took a govern- 
ment regulation to correct this evil of retailing. -Surely 
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we should profit from this experience and hold retail 
credit free from such practices, thus preserving this asset 
and avoiding excessive losses. 

Now, I wonder how some of our customers feel when 
they come into our stores. Today some of them are 
dressed in overalls, but they have plenty of money to 
spend. I heard of a man who went into a clothing 
store recently and was ignored by some of the leading 
salesmen, who did not want to waste time with him 
because his clothes were not pressed. The salesman that 
did take the trouble to serve him, sold him ten suits of 
clothes. 


Hang the Welcome Sign High 
Getting a little closer to home is the story of a man 
in work clothes who called in the silver department of 
a furniture store to shop around. Several of the sales 
girls passed up the chance to serve him, but the lucky 
girl who was not too good to serve him sold $400.00 
worth of silver. Yes, the welcome sign should hang high 
for any and all customers who grace our presence. 
According to the Department of Commerce estimates, 
total incomes in May, 1946, amounted to $12.7 billions. 
This is equivalent (on a seasonally adjusted basis) to an 
annual rate of $160 billions which compares with the 
1945 total income of $161 billions and the 1941 total 
income of $92 billions. With the pent-up demand for 
almost all merchandise, and especially this is true with 
the furniture industry, the future for sales volume is 
certainly most encouraging. ‘This is further stimulated 
by the heavy wave of new marriages and the increasing 
volume of new residential construction. 


According to a national survey in 1941, installment 
buyers were ccacentrated in the income brackets between 
$1,000 and $5,000 and more than half of them had in- 
comes of $1,000 to $2,500. Of course, these particular 
groups have had their incomes increased during the past 
few years, but they know installment buying and they 
must again turn to this form of financing when they 
enter the field of purchasing furniture, radios, electric 
refrigerators, and many of the new appliances that will 
be offered for sale in the not too distant future. After 
they have bought their new car, whether they have paid 
cash or bought on deferred payment, they must seek 
extended terms either through your stores or through 
their bank. We know that within a year after the 
inauguration of Regulation W, installment receivables 
were reduced to a very low figure but even today, before 
we have scratched the surface of selling any of these 
commodities, our installment receivables are again mount- 
ing to new heights. 

Many such sales are satisfied with terms of three to 
six months, but the tendency toward longer terms is 
being recognized even today. The expansion of sales 
and this tendency toward longer terms of financing 
require a close study by all merchants, as our installment 
receivables are certain to reach new peaks in the months 
ahead. 

I do not mean by this that we shall have a heavier 
per cent of loss, for I do not believe this to be true; but 
additional working capital may be required, and most 
assuredly a concerted consumer educational activity and 
credit control will prove of distinct advantage to you, 
to your customer, and to the national economy. 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


How many successful merchandisers today would carry 
large stocks of desirable merchandise with no thought 
of advertising through acceptable agencies the true value 
of these goods? So it is with credit terms. Every sales 
minded credit department has something to sell. 

Possibly the credit department has the means for 
greater expansion than any other department in the 
store, but let us sell our service wisely. We should 
decide upon a sound policy of credit extension in our 
community and then with something tangible to offer, 
restrict our advertising to these terms only. 

It is sometimes difficult to plan an advertising cam- 
paign on credit terms to reach all classes, but even the 
so-called quality stores are finding it advisable to enter 
the installment field and there is no reason why such 
stores cannot in their advertising use such phrases as 
“Convenient extended payment terms are available if 
desired.” There is no reason why such stores cannot 
enclose with their statements an insert describing the 
terms of payment that are available. There is no reason 
why such stores cannot have cards suggesting the con- 
venience of extended payment terms placed throughout 
the stofe and in all dignity too. 

I do not believe that we should encourage the use of 
war bonds or savings because a liberalization of terms 
within the bounds of sound credit will permit the neces- 
sary expansion of sales without reducing the normal 
purchasing power of the consumer. To reduce this 
normal purchasing power is to restrict the normal flow 
of soft merchandise, and many other necessities of life. 
xk 

















TO OPEN NEW CHARGE ACCOUNTS! 


Reply-O Letter makes it easy! Cus- 
tomers are more active when developed 
by this low-pressure letter. Leading 
stores now use Reply-O Letter for re- 
activating charge customers, too. 
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Write to: THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 150 West 22 St. N.Y. 11 
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Luxury Goods Freed of Credit Controls 


The Federal Reserve Board revised Regulation W, effective December 1, 
to confine it to instalment credit involved in purchases of Automobiles 
and eleven other categories of major durable goods. Restrictions were 


dropped entirely on charge accounts. 


Revisions narrow the scope of 


the Regulation to what the Board considers a minimum consistent 
with the exercise of a stabilizing influence in this era of the economy. 


1 

EFFECTIVE wisi 1, 1946, the Board of 
Governors has revised Regulation W by confining it to 
instalment credit and centering it on purchases of major 
durable goods. If regulation in the field of consumer 
credit is to be continued on a peacetime basis, the Board 
believes that the Regulation should in general be in the 
form and scope of this revision in order to be an effective 
influence toward stability in this sector of the economy. 

This Regulation now rests on an Executive Order of 
August 9, 1941, which is revocable by the President or 
by action of Congress. The issue as to whether regula- 
tion should or should not be continued in any form is 
a subject of sharp controversy among various groups 
affected by it. The Board feels that the issue should be 
decided by the Congress and that the present revision is 
an appropriate means of bringing before the Congress 
the question of whether the Executive Order should be 
vacated or whether authority for such regulation should 
be continued by specific legislation. 


Annual Report to Congress 

In its Annual Report to Congress last June, the Board 
recommended that Congress give consideration to the 
question of whether regulation of consumer credit should 
be continued on a peacetime basis as a subordinate but 
contributory factor in the maintenance of economic sta- 
bility. As the report stated, “Over the past thirty years 
consumer instalment financing has come to occupy an 
important and strategic place in the national economy. 
Such financing is essential to the mass distribution and 
consequently to the mass production of consumers’ dura- 
ble goods. From time to time, however, the expansion 
and subsequent contraction of consumer credit have gone 
so far as to accentuate the upswings and downswings of 
the business cycle. There is no way of preventing such 
excessive expansion and contraction except governmental 
regulation of the terms on which consumer credit shall be 
made available, such as the down payment required on 
instalment sales or financing and the length of time per- 
missible for instalment contracts.” 

The Regulation is now revised in the light of the fore- 
going considerations. Under this revision, the Regulation 
is focused on instalment credit, both instalment sales and 
instalment loans, including twelve major categories of 
durable consumers’ goods, which constitute the great 
dollar bulk of credit subject to the widest expansion and 
contractions Charge accounts and single-payment loans, 
in which fluctuations are comparatively small, are elimi- 
nated from the scope of the Regulation. The revision 
effects a substantial simplification of the Regulation’s 
provisions and will make it administratively more work- 


able. 
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This revision narrows the scope of the Regulation to 
what the Board considers a minimum consistent with the 
exercise of a stabilizing influence in this area of the 
economy. In this form, the Board believes the Regulation 
can be better understood and its merits and defects better 
appraised. When present inflationary pressures have 
subsided, the terms of the Regulation would need to 
be modified further. 

The principal changes made by the revision are as 
follows: 

1. The list of consumers’ durable goods to which down 
payment and maturity requirements apply is reduced from 
36 categories to 12, the remaining items including auto- 
mobiles, major household appliances, radios, phono- 
graphs, sewing machines, furniture, and soft-surfaced 
Hoor coverings, but with an exemption for any article 
costing less than $50.00. 

2. Restrictions on charge accounts and single-payment 
loans are eliminated. 

3. A uniform maximum maturity of 15 months is 
established for all new instalment credits, whether they 
arise from sales or loans. 

4. The provisions for refinancing, including consolida- 
tions with new credits, are simplified, and refinancing 
credits may have a maximum maturity of 15 months. 

5. Except for floor coverings which are transferred to 
the category calling for a 20 per cent down payment, 
the items retained have the same down payment as 
presently prescribed: 3314 per cent for all articles other 
than furniture which is in the 20 per cent category. 

6. Procedural rules are simplified in such matters as 
the statement covering the transaction and the statement 
obtained from the borrower. It is no longer required 
that a statement of the transaction be given to the cus- 
tomer. 

7. Minor changes reconcile the new provisions with 
such requirements as are retained and certain technical 
sections are simplified. 

8. The list of articles to which down payment and 
maturity requirements apply is as follows: 


33% PER CENT DOWN: 
Automobiles 

Refrigerators 

Cooking Stoves and Ranges 
Washing Machines 

Troners 

20 PER CENT DOWN: 


Furniture 
Soft-surfaced Floor Coverings 


Dishwashers 

Air Conditioners 

Radios and Phonographs 
Sewing Machines 
Suction Cleaners 
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IBM Punched Card Can Perform 
Numerous Jobs For Retailers 


Punched with data transcribed from sales checks, IBM Punched Cards 
may be used in the fast, accurate and automatic preparation of: 


Sales Audit: Sales and transactions by sales persons, departments, 
and type; also reports for missing sales check control. 


Accounts Receivable: Descriptive customer statements, aged trial 
balances, customer buying statistics. 


Merchandise Control: Dissection and classification reports. 


As well as many other accounting functions. 








IBM 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS > +> + PROOF MACHINES oe 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 








International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Common Interest 


Dr. James E. McCarthy 


ILLIAM H. VANDERBILT was ethi- 

cally wrong when he said, “The public be 
damned.” But he was logically right, according 
to the rugged premises upon which he and the 
other captains of industry and finance of his time 
operated. Historically, they were direct descend- 
ants of a hardbitten school of English economists 
and entrepreneurs whose contemptuous disregard 
for the rights of the public—either as producer or 
consumer—is perhaps the most unsavory aspect of 
the Industrial Revolution in England a little more 
than a century ago. 

These men were as firm as they were wrong in this 
conviction that capitalism is a divinely ordained . institu- 
tion under which industries exist for one purpose and 
one purpose only: The financial aggrandizement of 
those who own, or sometimes only control, them. In 
social and economic history the phrase, “All the traffic 
will bear,” is more than a chance remark. Over a long 
period it was a slogan, almost an economic way of life, 
and it operated for the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many. 

But times have changed. And one difference—at least 
one vast difference—between our day and the times of 
Vanderbilt, Gould, Fisk, and the other powerful men 
who brought about the American Industrial Revolution 
is that now the relations between the public and in- 
dustry as a whole are more completely determined by 
a concept of public, or common, interest. The change 
has been beneficial to both the public and industry. 
But the growth of this concept was gradual; and it 
received. but little cultivation from the pioneer indus- 
trialists and financiers who felt that any restriction upon 
them was a deprivation not of privileges which they had 
abused, but of rights which they looked upon as peculiar 
to themselves. 

Capitalism, however, is not divinely ordained. Actu- 
ally, it must justify itself, and the industries which 
develop under it enjoy no special privilege, but are merely 
permissive. To say that industry is “permissive” is to 
say that the people of the country give it a franchise, 
implicit or explicit, to operate within areas of comparative 
freedom. But the franchise is not irrevocable. What 
the people grant, the people may withdraw. Hence, the 
permissive industry may enjoy its franchise only so 
long as its activities are in the public interest; or, to put 
it another way, only so long as it does not confuse 
liberty with license. 

This is not the place for a legalistic disquisition on 


DR. JAMES E. McCARTHY is Dean, College of Com- 
merce, Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. 
He gave this address at the American Finance Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Illinois, November 13, 1946. 
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the public interest. The meaning of the term, in fact, 
is as easily sensed as defined. For our present purposes, we 
may say that the public interest is that combination of 
tangibles—governmental, economic, social, and moral— 
that individually and collectively promote domestic tran- 
quility, personal freedom, economic well-being, and in- 
dividual security. The public, or common, interest has 
Some have aesthetic and cultural signifi- 
cance; some are social; some have their basis in an ob- 
jective code of moral conduct. Woven all through the 
public interest, however, is a regard for the homely 
virtues of honor and honesty and decency, each of 
which contributes its lustre to the rich pattern of what 
is accepted as the common interest. 


many facts. 


Thus, when an industry comes into being, and asks the 
public for its suffrage, the public is justified in assuming 
that the industry is an instrumentality that will con- 
tribute to the common interest. For its part, common 
interest gives the industry the benefit of the doubt. And 
common interest, it should be said, is more than a mere 
abstraction of the philosophers. Because it touches man’s 
life at so many points, it is vital and concrete; and, when 
it is expressed through the medium of public opinion, it 
is amazingly effective. Indeed, it is much like man him- 
self: sometimes patient, long-suffering, and slow to 
move into action; sometimes swift, cruel, unreasoning, 
and ruthless when aroused by real or fancied grievances. 
Since experience has proved this to be true, and proved 
it time and again, it would seem that industry, purely 
from the point of view of enlightened self-interest, should 
have an awareness of, and a continuing sensitivity to, the 
impact of its activities upon the public interest. 


Offenses against the common interest have taken 
many forms, and now and again many industries have 
been guilty of them. For example, in the last century 
the railroads’indulged in strange financial underwriting 
acrobatics: raised and lowered rates at will, gave rebates 
to favored customers, and otherwise acted contrary to the 
public interest. As a result, they found themselves with 
the status of a quasi-public utility, with their activities 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a governmental agency created to act as the 
defender and champion of the public interest. 


In like manner, gas, electric light, power, water, and 
telephone companies, because of sometimes alleged and 
sometimes proved overt acts against the public interest, 
have been placed under supervision of public service 
commissions. One of the newer industries, radio broad- 
casting, enjoys an uneasy suffrage under the licensing 
system of the Federal Communications Commission. Be- 
cause our banking system, in certain instances, ran 
counter to the public interest, its activities are now 
policed on both a state and national level. The offenses 
of the motion picture industry against good taste brought 
about the creation, not only of state censorship boards, 
but of other bodies that pass upon the industry’s products. 
The Pure Food and Drug Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission ; state laws and local- ordinances relating to building and safety were 
created to protect the common interest; and all, it should be noted, stem 
from a disregard, if not from the actual abuse, of the public interest. 

It is true of course that a great deal of our regulatory legislation is not 
good. Some of it has been conceived in vindictiveness and born in malice. 
Some of it, like the Wagner Act, has been carelessly drafted, hastily adopted, 
and strangely interpreted and then ineptly administered. Such laws are 
certainly not in the public interest. They should have no place on the 
statute books, and the sooner they are repealed, the better the genuine public 
interest will be served. They are as indefensible as industry’s worst short- 
comings. But regulatory legislation, equitably drawn and wisely adminis- 
tered, is sometimes mutually protective. Some of it cannot be said to 
“restrict” industry in any true sense of the word. On the contrary, it merely 
shows industry the boundaries beyond which it may not step if it is not to 
trespass upon the public interest. 


Nor, it cannot be said, in justice, that all the men whose activities were 
responsible for the growth of regulatory legislation were greedy, grasping, 
ruthless, and completely amoral. Neither can it be said that their only 
aim in life was to attain success as success is measured in terms of dollars. 
Many of them were decent, honorable men, scrupulous in observing their 
own codes of moral behavior, if at times rather careless regarding some 
aspects of the higher code of conduct. But all codes of conduct aside, 
these men had one fault in common: They lacked true vision. They were 
definitely shortsighted. They neglected to consider, or perhaps even failed 
to realize, the most potent force which they had to deal with, an inexorable 
force from which they needed a favorable verdict—the force of public 
opinion. To put it another way, they failed to see that a scrupulous regard 
for the public interest was to their own self-interest. 

In all fields, history is full of instances of individuals, and groups of 
individuals who managed to defy the law, or even convention, for a time; 
but there are few instances of anybody doing so for long after an aroused 
public spoke its mind and made its influence felt. One example may seem 
extreme, but certainly it is the most notable one of our time: the rise and 
fall of Nazi Germany. The Hitler who set up a state based on a denial 
of the very first premise that democracies accept—‘that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights” 
—is now dust and ashes; and the satellites who once strutted at his side 
were a deflated and frightened group when delivered to the hangman. 

Now public opinion is no will-o’-the-wisp to be patronized and treated 
like some capricious woman. It can be as placid and calm and pleasant as 
an unruffled pond on a June day; or, it can be a raging, angry torrent with 
the destructiveness of a tidal wave. And the change can come as quickly 
as a summer storm, so quickly that those whom it threatens to engulf have 
no time to make for a lee shore. By way of illustration: During the last 
year or so, because of a number of ill-considered strikes, certain labor unions 
and labor leaders now find themselves in as bad repute with the public 
as the most arrogant economic royalist ever was. They disregarded public 
interest, and public opinion condemned them, and, as an aftermath, I think 
it would be grotesquely naive to assume that the wave of strikes, blockades, 
and stoppages that our people have been exposed to in the last several months 
does not carry in its wake the sure promise of remedial legislation designed 
to put an end to the forms of labor arrogance that have absolutely no 
regard for the inseparable and dependent interests of the public. Public 
opinion plays no favorites; it is quick to react to any force that threatens it. 

The shadow of regulation has been lengthening for a number of years, 
and during the last ten years it has been not only lengthening but darkening. 
As it casts its pall, a danger becomes apparent, and that danger is this: 
Although much of what has been done has been in the interest of the com- 
mon good—economically, socially, and perhaps even morally—some of the 
things that have been done and others that are being proposed now are far 
from being in the public interest as we Americans traditionally use the term. 
They are directly antagonistic to the public interest because they are opposed 
to the system of free enterprise under which America and her institutions 
became great. (Turn to next page.) 
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“Invaluable information... 

the most complete and helpful work 
on this subject that has come to my 
attention.’’...Victor L. Brown, President, 
Motors Acceptance Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


INSTALMENT 
MATHEMATICS 
HANDBOOK 


By MILAN V. AYRES 


A NEw, dependable source of systematic 
help and everyday reference for all those 
concerned with instalment financing trans- 
actions. Covers all special and regular cal- 
culations; gives original, tested formulas and 
complete derivations, Conveniently classified 
for easy application to many special purposes. 
No extensive mathematical knowledge re- 
quired in its use. 

Everywhere loan companies, banks, and 
other agencies financing time payments have 
accepted this book as the authority in the 
field. ‘‘A book that any man who has any- 
thing to do with consumer credit should 
have as his Bible,’’ says the manager of the 
Personal Loan & Finance Dept., Cleveland 
Trust Company. $10.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y 


Please send me a copy of Ayres’ INSTAL- 1! 
MENT MATHEMATICS HANDBOOK @ ] 


$10.00 M-145 
© Bill me 2 Check enclosed 


(We pay postage if remittance is enclosed) 
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There is in the United States an organized group that 
is taking advantage of current trends—the “regulatory” 
trend among them—to promote their own misbegotten 
ideology of a “perfect state’; and their first premise 
is that our kind of industrial progress is opposed to 
the public interest. They would have us believe that 
industry, its management and ownership, is conspiring 
to enslave the American people. 

Too many of the so-called liberals, the leftist radio 
commentators and newspaper columnists have been in- 
fected by the virus of what they call “a modified form of 
private enterprise.” Actually, it is only a more pleasant 
name for totalitarianism, or “statism,” which is the ultimate 
in regulation and which would convert all American in- 
dustry into an instrumentality of the state, just as it would 
make man himself the creature of the state. These propa- 
gandists have been afforded opportunities, too many oppor- 
tunities, to invade our minds and our homes with an 
ideology that is completely foreign to the American sys- 
tem. Once public opinion is aroused—as it will be 
eventually—those opportunities will be removed. 

One of the antidotes to their propaganda is the re- 
establishment, and then the vigilant maintenance, of 
public confidence in the integrity and ability of American 
public enterprise, keeping private enterprise in the public 
mind as that form of economy most consistent with the 
common good. Despite its faults, we know that it is 
not perfect and that it has been remiss in the past, private 
enterprise does operate for the public interest. It pro- 
vides employment for millions. It supplies convenience 
and comfort and utility and luxury goods for all our 
millions of Americans. It gives the nation stability and 
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purpose. This status which we now enjoy of being the 
world’s principal “have” nation was not achieved over 
night, nor by accident. It came slowly, and in an orderly 
way. 

Permissive industry can exist only so long as it is with- 
out faults that arouse public opinion; only so long as it 
does not run counter to the common good; and only 
so long as the industry is managed and its policies con- 
trolled by men of intelligence and character. Whatever 
faults this industry, or any industry, has may be cor- 
rected within the industry itself; and with reason and 
enlightened self-interest to guide it, it can achieve that 
level of acceptable operation which will make it unneces- 
sary for anyone to invoke further regulatory measures 
to insure the industry’s adherence to good practice. 

The public patronizes an industry with an “implicit” 
franchise. It looks upon it as an asset to the community, 
and buys its product, whether service or commodity, in 
sufficiently large numbers to warrant the industry’s con- 
tinued existence. But, just as the public, through its 
governmental agencies may officially withdraw an explicit 
charter—to a common carrier, for example; so it may 
tacitly withdraw its implicit charter to a particular in- 
dustry when it feels that the public interest is not being 
served, or even, for that matter, if it takes offense at the 
acts of members of the industry or their agents. 

Industry must be above suspicion. That it has not 
been, seems to be in large part the result of industry 
itself. Industry, or rather the management of industry, 
has been derelict in not having told a convincing story of 
how it serves the public interest. 

It is axiomatic that every right has a corresponding 
duty. At the present time, it is not only the right but 
the duty of the leaders of American industry to dispel 
the evil effects of astute propaganda which is slowly but 
surely undermining the American system of private 
enterprise. In the cause of the public interest, it is in- 
dustry’s duty to root out once and for all the suspicion 
—carefully planted and constantly nurtured by un- 
American propagandists—that perhaps, after all, free 
enterprise has run its course and should be supplanted 
by some other system. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, let us 
compare and contrast what we have with what the rest 
of the world had. And remember that we achieved our 
present status by a devotion to the common good that 
includes a belief in the rights that make life worth living, 
the right to worship according to one’s conscience, to free 
speech, to the fruits of one’s industry and enterprise, to 
property, and to security in the possession of property. 

While much of the rest of the world has gone ma- 
terially and morally bankrupt, fidelity to our beliefs has 
brought us many things: We have more and better edu- 
cational facilities, both public and private, than any 
other nation. We have more newspapers, magazines, and 
radios than the rest of the world. Our people are better 
housed, better fed, better clothed than those of any other 
nation. ‘They have better hospital facilities and medical 
care. The national inventory might be continued indef- 
inately. We have a large share of the world’s resources ; 
we have man power; we have tools; and we also have 
a distributive system to bring the products of American 
industry to all our people in even the most obscure com- 
munities. Parenthetically, I should like to remind you 
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that our abused and maligned economy not only produced 
the man power, guns, and food that defeated the Nazis, 
but as importantly, the same American economy, in a 
spirit of unprecedented unselfishness, is materially and 
industrially keeping alive the very nations who now en- 
courage the destruction of our form of economy. 

In the light of this contrast, for the sake of the pro- 
motion of the common good, let industry tell its story. 
Let it tell the American people—not once—but again 
and again—what the American system of free enterprise 
has done: It has given to each of us an opportunity for 
economic advancement and security denied the vast ma- 
jority of the people of other nations. It has provided the 
means to produce and distribute consumer and comfort 
goods to all our people. It has provided every man the 
right to work out his own economic destiny and promises 
rich rewards to those who have vigorous mastery in their 
chosen fields. 

There is another phase of the common interest that has 
exclusive internal implications insofar as organized in- 
dustry is concerned. That is in the area of business learn- 
ing to get along on a reasonably amicable level with itself. 

It is not particularly edifying to observe competing 
business or businesses whose product or service enjoys a 
national distribution taking a dictatorial position with re- 
gard to policy methods within a specific industry. In like 
manner, an industry’s common interest is not served when 
more modest industries, who have elected to confine their 
activities to restricted markets make emotional and ob- 
stinate pleas for public sympathy on the grounds of their 
relative obscurity. 

Good industry practices, like truth and honesty, are not 
divisible. They apply equally to the big and small in- 
dustries and it may properly be charged that when industry 
splits itself off into segments, when industry has varying 
and contradictory policies, when industry initiates quar- 
rels that result in open wounds for all to observe, when 
the components of an industry fail to compose their policy 
and practice differences on a conciliatory and rational 
level, they are dual offenders. First, in the sense that they 
forfeit any claim to solicit successfully the common good 
will of the American people, and secondly, by failing to 
understand the necessary cooperative nature of all busi- 
ness that seeks to work out its affairs outside the orbit of 
government. 

Thus, if instead of one strong, well-integrated convoy 
with adequate protection that stems from cooperative sub- 
scription to policies of wisdom and prudence, we are to 
substitute a great number of weak convoys, of such com- 
position that they lack the protective strength that comes 
from cooperating numbers, we shall see each of the weak 
units split off and destroyed in.leisurely grandeur by the 
advocates of statism. 

Certainly in the combat now being waged between the 
apostles of an ever extending governmental control of 
business and those who believe that our economic destinies 
can be best preserved and augmented through retention of 
our traditional form of private enterprise, there should be 
no cherished illusions by the latter group that their in- 
dustry or interests are free of the spectre of government 
control. The list of industries living an uneasy suffrage, 
almost like that of a convict on parole, is far too great for 
anyone to be complacent, even for a moment, least the 
heavy hand of government descend upon him. Lalatel 
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J. E. R. Chilton, Sr. 


James Edward Robert Chilton died in a Dallas hos- 
pital on October 25, 1946, after serving for 49 years as 
president and general manager of the Merchants Retail 
Credit Association, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Chilton died just three days before the Association 
he founded was to have celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 

He was born in Charleston, IIl., November 11, 1872. 
In 1893 he came to Dallas to accept a position with a 
law firm. A few years later he founded the Merchants 
Retail Credit Association. In addition to taking an 
active part in Dallas credit organizations, Mr. Chilton 
helped in establishing such groups in other Texas cities. 

In 1917 and 1918 he served as president of the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies, now the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. He was organ- 
izer and charter member of the Dallas Retail Credit 
Managers Association and served as secretary from its 
formation in 1916 until 1924. 

At the time Mr. Chilton founded the Merchants 
Retail Credit Association, 85 per cent of business was 
cash. Retail credit reporting was a new field. In those 
days Mr. Chilton carried a small notebook to refer to 
in his daily visits to association members. From this 
notebook grew the elaborate card-filing system of today’s 
association. 

Survivors are two sons, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., and 
Howard G. Chilton, and four grandchildren to whom 
we extend deepest sympathy. 


Cyrus B. Butcher 


Cyrus B. Butcher, director of public relations for the 
Credit Bureau of Greater Houston, Texas, passed away 
at his home October 22, 1946. 

Mr. Butcher was born in Buffalo, New York, but had 
made his home in Houston for 27 years. He had 
served as director of public relations for the credit 
bureau since August, 1946. Previous to this position 
he held that of vice-president of the Retail Credit Ex- 
change. Active in credit groups for a number of years, 
Mr. Butcher had served as secretary of the Houston 
Retail Credit Association. 

He was a veteran of World War I. He was also a 
member of the Rotary Club of Houston, and was a 
Shriner. 

We extend sincere sympathy to his father, George 
Butcher, Buffalo, N. Y., who survives him. 





Cycle Billing in Two Nashville Stores 


Announcements were enclosed with monthly statements 
by two Nashville, Tenn., department stores recently 
informing their customers of the installation of cycle 
billing. Cain-Sloan Co. began cycle billing with its 
October statements, while Castner-Knott Dry Goods Co. 
began with its November statements. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, February 16, 17, 18 
and 19, 1947. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 


Vancouver, B. C., May 11, 12 and 13, 1947. 


Warren C. Weager 


Warren C. Weager, veteran credit bureau manager 
and veteran of World War I, died in November at Fitz- 
simmons Government Hospital, Denver, Colo., of gas 
poisoning encountered during combat in France. 

Mr. Weager is particularly well known in the Rocky 
Mountain district. In the early Twenties he served as 
bureau manager at La Junta, Calif., and then at Lamar, 
Colo. Later he became manager of the Ft. Smith Retail 
Credit Bureau, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

He is survived by his wife, Laura Weager, to whom 
we extend deepest sympathy. 


Inter-City Brunch at Lincoln, Nebraska 


The Lincoln Credit Women’s Breakfast Club acted as 
hostess as ninety members of various breakfast clubs 
gathered at the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
September 15, for a brunch. Suggestions for such an 
inter-city gathering came from district officers Dorothy 
Higginson, Duluth, Minn., and Margaret Welch, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. Groups were in attendance from: 
Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs; Fremont, Nebr.; 
Nebraska City, Nebr.; and Plattsmouth, Nebr. Credit 
problems were, discussed and ideas exchanged. Music 
was furnished by a girls’ string quartette. Those in- 
terested in sight-seeing were taken on a conducted tour 
of Lincoln. 


H. C. Stroupe at New Post 


H. C. Stroupe has been appointed credit manager for 
The John Gerber Co., Memphis, Tenn. He resigned his 
position as credit manager for the Memphis Light, Gas 
and Water Division, with whom he has been associated 
for many years. Mr. Stroupe is well known in credit 
circles and is serving his second term as president of 
the Memphis Retail Credit Association. He is also an 
active member of the Memphis Association of Credit 
Men, and served three years as chairman of the Public 
Utilities Group at the Annual Conferences of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 


Help Wanted 


Credit Association Manager. Collection Department 
experience important. State references, and salary ex- 


pected. Box 6121, The Creprr Wor ~p. 
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much cause to be humble along with ordinary men. . Ben 
Franklin said once that all this talk of common men con- 
fused him for he did not know God made any other kind. 

As a matter of historical record not more than 50 
years ago for a girl in high social station to marry a 
retailer though he be a cash merchant was to ostracize 
herself forever from American society. The lofty, high 
places of retailing have been recently attained and are by 
no means exclusive in the American heirarchy of business 
or society. 

The job of American business and industry combined is 
to see that almost every family in this country has an 
opportunity to enjoy the comforts and satisfactions in 
physical things, that science has made available in the 
past century. It is not our business to feed the miracles 
of this age into the hands of a few. 

Equally important, it is not our primary business to 
seek out temporarily those methods of business operation 
which are above all else, profitable. 

For if we do not conform to the present-day demand 
of 140 million people that the system of private distribu- 
tion in America shall serve every family in the nation, 
then one day not far distant there will be no private 
enterprise in distribution. The capital which it is your 
job as controllers to preserve will melt away and the 
era of profitable private operation will have passed. 

And its passing will be laid to your account. 

The American people want service. When they buy 
for cash they want service. When they buy for credit 
they want the type of credit that suits their needs. When 
they buy for credit they are asking no favor. If‘ you 
feel that they are, I suggest that you retire from business. 
When they fail to pay promptly you, in their circum- 
stances, might also fail. 

The credit transaction is vitally important to the 
prosperity of this country; important to your job and 
the business in which you find it. It should be handled 
well. The credit transaction cannot be handled well 
so long as it serves one party best. There must be 
mutual satisfaction in the credit deal. Jf there is not 
mutuality of satisfaction it is more important for the 
store to bend than that the store attempt to make the 
public bend. ik 
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For 1947 


What is the most important retail credit 
problem for 1947? Here, again, is the 
annual question! The replies which our 
members send us each year have been re- 
garded as the outstanding opinion of the 
retail credit profession in the United States 
and Canada. 

In order that we may publish in subse- 
quent issues of The CREDIT WORLD as 
many answers as possible, we suggest that 
you make your answer in not more than 75 
words. Mail it to the National Office, 218 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo., BEFORE 
DECEMBER 18, 1946. Thanks! 


RRA As 


BEER 
The BOOK SHELE 
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How to Write Good Credit Letters (National Re- 
tail Credit Association, Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo.., 
47 pages, $1.50)—William H. Butterfield has prepared 
this concise analysis of common faults in credit depart- 
ment letters, with the emphasis on how to eliminate them. 
The book contains many excerpts from actual letters, 
showing causes and effects of poor correspondence meth- 
ods. ‘These examples are accompanied by revisions illus- 
trating the principles of good letter writing and how 
to apply them. Written in easy, informal style, the book 
contains fifteen short chapters. Each discusses and 
demonstrates a practical method of making credit depart- 
ment letters build stronger customer relations. Included 
in the chapter titles are: Does Your Vocabulary Have 
Whiskers?; Make It Sound Like Good News; Do the 
Elephants March in Your Letters?; How Many Words 
Can You Save?; “We-itis-—A Common Malady of 
Credit Letters; Write to John Jones, not John Public. 


aa 

Expenses and Profits of Limited Price Variety 
Stores in 1945: Chains and Independents (Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Division of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass., 42 pages, $1.50)—This bulletin presents 1945 
figures for expenses and profits of limited price variety 
stores. Prof. Elizabeth A. Burnham, who wrote this 
bulletin, had before her variety chain figures for 16 years, 
independent variety store figures for 3 years, and similar 
department and specialty store figures for 26 years. A 
total of 39 variety chains operating more than 5,300 
stores provided detailed data for 1945. Fifteen of these 
chains have submitted data for each year 1929 and 1931- 
1944; these chains operated 45 per cent of the stores and 
secured more than half the aggregate volume of sales 
reported in 1945. Making use of this evidence, Prof. 
Burnham analyzes the trend of variety chain operations 
through periods of depression, recovery, and war, and 
interprets the 1945 figures. 


any 


Operating Results of Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores in 1945 (Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Division of Research, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 53 pages, $2.50)— 
This bulletin reports the twenty-sixth annual survey of 
department store and specialty store operating results. 
These results clearly show the influence of a war-created 
inflation, similar in many respects to the conditions that 
prevailed in 1920 when the first Harvard survey was 
published. Total dollar sales in 1945 were boosted to 
the highest level in the history of these studies while 
department store expense ratios for the years 1944 and 
1945 have reached a level almost as low as those of 
1920. This 1945 study, written by Prof. Milton P. 
Brown, is based on information contributed by 522 firms 
operating 489 department stores and 182 specialty stores 
located throughout the United States and Canada. 
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A New (Consumer Credit Advertising Campaign 


Shopping is a lot more convement, more pleasant if you have a good credit 
record 
You don t have to hurry to the bank to cash a check before you start shopping 
a's have to carry a lot of cash. You don't have to worry and fret that if 
———= - bave enough money left to buy a hat to 
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WITH Government credit controls discontinued 
on charge accounts, and collection percentages de- 
clining appreciably, the consumer should be edu- 
cated NOW to continue paying promptly as was 
required under Regulation W. This new series of 
advertisements encourages the use of credit and 
points out the advantages of maintaining a good 


credit record. They urge customers to BUY 
WISELY—PAY PROMPTLY. 








not only a matter of convenience, 
but of personal presuge 
For if you fall into the bed habit 


of not paving. 


The Credit Bureau 
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The campaign, containing 14 human interest ad- 
vertisements, size 6 by 9 inches, has been prepared 
in mat form—ready to publish in your local news- 
papers over the signature of your local Association. 
Shown above are four of the ads. The cost of the 
series is only $35.00. Single mats are $3.50 each. 

Order the entire series today, and get YOUR 
campaign started NOW. A portfolio illustrating 
all advertisements will be sent free on request. 
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W. H. Butterfield 


Educational Director, Editor, Better Letters Service, National Retail Credit Association 


credit department letter. ‘The writer who meets 
all ten of them can be sure his letter will do the job he 
The next time you write a letter, check 


tip ARE TEN vital qualities of an effective 


expects of it. 
the finished product against the following requirements. 


1. Clearness 
Make every statment so clear that only one inter- 
pretation is possible—the one you intend to convey. 
Avoid long, involved sentences. Steer clear of 
flowery, high-flown language. Simplicity and di- 
rectness of expression are the best guarantees of 
clearness in business letters. 


2. Conciseness 
Each letter you write should make every word 
There is no place in a business letter for 
The quality of concise 
expression makes for clear, forceful writing and 
easy reading. 
3. Character 
Yes, every business letter should reflect the char- 
acter of its writer. To be effective, your letters 
must carry the individual imprint of your own per- 
sonality. Express your ideas in your own words. 
Avoid trite, outmoded expressions; remember that 
these business letter “‘chestnuts” brand you as a 
relic. Your language should reflect YOU! 


count. 
excess, superfluous words. 


4. Correctness 

When you make a statement of fact, be sure it is 
a fact. Don’t guess; if you have the slightest doubt 
about the accuracy of a statement, check up before 
you dictate the letter. Watch the form and make-up 
of your business letters, the grammar, the spelling. 
Errors will shake the reader’s confidence in you 
and your firm. 


5. Courtesy 

Whatever may be the type of letter you are writing 
—even the “last ditch’ collection letter—your tone 
and language should be courteous. The quality of 
courtesy is not only a requisite of good manners; 
it is a requirement of good business. Courtesy 
carries an emotional appeal conducive to cooperation 
on the part of the reader. 


6. Completeness 
Include in your letter all the information the 
reader will need. The omission of a single neces- 
sary detail can mean the difference between success 
and failure in accomplishing your purpose. 

7. Consideration 


Show an interest in the reader’s problem. Analyze 
your message to see what elements offer HIM 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


If you 
want your letters to have “reader interest,” talk 


something, and emphasize these elements. 


about what will interest him, not about what hap- 
pens to interest you. 


8. Consistency 
Be sure that your message is entirely self-consistent. 
Avoid conflicting or contradictory statements. They 
confuse your reader and cause him to lose confidence 
in your efficiency and dependability. 


9. Co-operation 

Make the reader feel that you are willing to meet 
Make it 
just as easy as possible for the reader to take the 
action you are urging him to take. 


10. Cheerfulness 
Make your letters enthusiastic. 
problem cheerfully. 
letter, just as it is in personal selling. Put some 
pep into your business letters. wk 


him half way. Extend a helping hand. 


Approach the 
Enthusiasm is contagious in a 
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HE LAST HALF of December and the first half 
of January provide an excellent seasonal tie up for 
several types of credit department letters. 

A message expressing thanks for patronage can be 
combined most appropriately with holiday greetings and 
good wishes for the coming year. A credit promotion 
letter—either soliciting new accounts or urging the re- 
newed use of inactive ones—can be centered around the 
idea of “starting the New Year right.” 

A letter thanking regular customers for their patience 
during a difficult period of shortages, and pledging con- 
tinued efforts to provide more complete selections of 
merchandise during the coming year, ties in perfectly 
with a late December or early January date line. Even 
that ever-present correspondence necessity, the collection 
letter, can be based on the idea of wiping the slate clean 
for the beginning of a new year. 

These are some of the opportunities for the credit 
correspondent to make the most of the calendar in the 
letters he uses between December 15 and January 15. 
There is no question that an appropriate seasonal tie up 
adds timeliness to a letter and gives it greater attention 
value. 


This Month’s Illustrations* 


The letters which appear on the next page make 
effective use of the seasonal reference to get away from 
the commonplace and provide a somewhat different ap- 
proach to the message. All of this month’s examples 
emphasize appreciation of patronage—a sentiment ideally 
suited to the “end of the year” letter. 

In these days of continued shortages, when customers 
are plentiful and merchandise is scarce, many firms will 
overlook this fine opportunity to strengthen customer 
friendship. But the pendulum swings back and forth. 
The time will come again when merchandise is more 
plentiful than customers. And when that day arrives, 
the firms that have taken time to protect their customer 
relations will enjoy a well-deserved advantage over their 
thoughtless competitors. 

Illustration No. 1, used by J. L. Brandeis & Sons, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and signed by Dean Ashby, Credit 
Manager, does an excellent job of stimulating customer 
loyalty to the store. Not only does it thank the reader 
for his patronage and his confidence, but it invites his 
suggestions toward the improvement of service. The per- 
sonal tone of the message makes it sound as if it were 
written to a single individual, not to an entire mailing 
list of regular patrons. This rare virtue contributes a 
great deal to the total effectiveness of the letter. 


*To make the December letter specimens more timely, we 
repeat last month’s practice of dating them a few weeks ahead 
of the release date of CREDIY Wor pb. 
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Illustration No. 2, used by Gray’s Jewelers, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and signed by L. R. Sharpe, Credit Manager, 
combines the following three elements: thanks for pa- 
tronage, recognition of a good credit record, and pro- 
motion of credit sales. The last of these elements is 
handled so adroitly that the message does not carry the 
“flavor” of a promotional mailing. The letter is an ex- 
cellent good-will builder; at the same time it reminds the 
customer of his account in a manner that emphasizes 
service rather than a desire for more of his business. 


Illustration No. 3, used by the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, and signed by R. William Peterson, 
Manager of the Credit Department, begins with a state- 
ment of profound truth—a statement that was never 
more true than it is today. This provides an opening 
that gets the reader’s attention, and also sets the stage 
for the expression of appreciation which follows it. The 
physical layout of the letter, while frequently used in 
holiday messages, still serves to give a greater “eye ap- 
peal” and to emphasize the spirit of good wishes which 
the closing sentence puts into words. 


Illustration No. 4, used by Rosenfield’s, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and signed by Louis Selig, Treasurer, 
is a masterpiece of concise expression. It represents un- 
usual facility of word choice, and conveys its message 
with a warmth and friendliness which arouses the same 
kind of emotional response on the part of the reader. 
Such a letter pays for itself many times in developing 
stronger customer relations, especially in times when the 
good will of the consumer is a protective cushion against 
unavoidable shopping difficulties. 

Both this month and last, “Credit Department Let- 
ters” has emphasized making the most of Thank you— 
two powerful little words in retail public relations. Be 
fore leaving this theme, your editor wants to use these 
two words again—this time in a strictly personal sense. 
The interest of CREDIT Wor LD readers in the monthly 
discussion and analysis of letters has been deeply appre 
ciated; it has made the writing of these columns during 
the past year a stimulating and enjoyable experience. 
Thanks are also due the many readers who have con- 
tributed samples of their successful letters. 

As we replace our old calendars with shiny new ones 
marked 1947, please remember that your letters are al- 
ways welcomed by “Credit Department Letters.” Your 
participation will make it more representative, and there- 
fore more worth while. Let’s have an even greater num- 
ber of firms represented on these two pages during the 


coming year. And speaking of 1947, may it be a Happy 
New Year for you! nak 
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J-LBrRaNDE!s & Sons 


OMAHA, 2, NEBRASKA 
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December 27, 1946 


Mrs. John G. Finch 
1540 Dundee Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Mrs, Finch: 


As we come to the end of 1916, it is a 
pleasure to thank you personally for your patronage 
of Brandeis' during the past year. 


We hope you have enjoyed having us serve 
you as much as we have enjoyed doing so, and if you 
have any suggestions for the improvement of this 
service, they will be most welcome. We value highly 
the confidence you have placed in us, and promise 
you our continued effort to be worthy of it. 


May our pleasant relations of the past 
continue for many years to come! Best wishes for 
a happy, prosperous, and successful 1947. 


Sincerely yours, 


~ 


AL, 
D. Ashby = 
Credit Manager Va 
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December 50, 1946 


Mr. Joseph Midday 
1116 South Elm Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Midday: 


The purpose of this letter is not to 
sell you anything, but simply to say "Thank you" 
for being such a good customer. The patronage 
you have given us during 1946 is much appreciated. 


Your account has been paid out for more 
than three months now, and we are hoping for an 
opportunity to serve you again soon. You have 
always paid your account promptly, and in doing 
so you have established an A-l credit record with 
us. 


Please accept our best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year. We look forward 
to the privilege of serving you early in 1947. 


Sincerely yours, 


GRAY'S JEWELERS 


ai 2s 3 — ss 


Credit Manager 








PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


$02 ELECTRIC BUN ONG SEATTLE WASHINGTON 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


December 19, 1946 


Mr. John Doe 

123 First Street 
Seattle, Waslington 
Dear Vr. Doe: 


7 
ne * 
Sometimes 
in the stress 
of daily business 
we find ourselves over- 
looking some of the courte- 
sies that we shoulc extend to 
each other, Therefore, time is taken 
right now to thank you for the way in which 
you have cared for your electric service account, 


Your support throughout bas been encouraging to us and 
you may rest assured that this Company will contimue to do 
its best to see that you receive any benefits within its power, 


sincere 

wishes 
for e Happy Holiday Season 
and a Prosperous New Year, 


Yours very truly, 


R, Wm, Peterson, Vanager 








Rosenfield’s 


"Your Stome For Over 90 Veans. 


Baron RouGeE LA 


December 27, 1946 


Mrs. J. L. Parker 
568 Wilson Avenue 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Dear Mrs. Parker: 


On the threshold of the New Year this little 
message comes to you with a twofold mission. 


First, to tell you how grateful we are for 
your loyal patronage and support during 1916, 
and how eager we are to deserve your good 
will during the coming year. 


ond, to express to you our sincere hope 
that 1947 will be a happy year and a pros- 
perous one for you and yours. 


Treasurer. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY continues at a high level, and in a 
number of lines the trend is steadily upward as it usually 
is during the last months of the year. The expansion is 
greatest in the consumer goods industries and in retail trade, 
where new peaks in sales are likely to be reached during 
the holiday season. These gains are being offset by some 
falling off in the output of several industries. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business transactions, which 
includes sales, production, and financing, is about 17 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago. All parts of the country 
are sharing in this higher volume, and the variations among 
different sections are somewhat smaller than usual. In only 
a few communities are activities less than they were last 
year. 


THE MOST STRIKING feature of the La Salle Map this 
month is the excellent showing being made in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country and in the South. Record crops 
are being harvested throughout most of the farming states, 
prices have been higher than in recent months, and those 
for some farm products have reached new peaks, surpassing 
even the heights of the period following World War I. 
Prices of some farm products have been dropping in response 
to the large supply, but the declines have not yet greatly 
affected the general average. Demand remains large and 
does much to sustain the high farm income. 


BUSINESS VOLUME is high in the Sonth even though 
the cotton crop is much smaller than in recent years, and 
below average. Cotton prices have been high; however, the 
output of other crops has helped maintain farm income and 
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© Business Volume High, But Levelling Off @ 


general business activity. Prospects are good for heavy 
winter tourist trade, and spending of that kind helps sustain 
prosperous conditions. The outlook is favorable throughout 
the entire region, and business volume will probably remain 
above the national average. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC Coast, business has also been 
lagging somewhat, especially in the Pacific Northwest. 
Volume is higher than it was last year at this time, and 
the gain has been about the same as the national average. 
Indications for the future are fairly favorable; however, 
activity shows signs of being maintained about as well as 
in other parts of the country. Current trends are slightly 
more favorable in the southern part of the Pacific Coast 
region, and in several places activity is considerably above 
last year. 


THROUGHOUT MOST of Canada, conditions have been 
lagging but they are not far from the levels which prevailed 
a year ago. Most crops this year have been considerably 
higher than they were last year and farm income remains 
high. The best showing is being made, therefore, in the 
agricultural regions, especially those near the border. Pro- 
duction is slowly picking up in the industrial area north of 
the Great Lakes, and total output of goods will soon reach 
the highest point of the year. Labor difficulties and 
shortages of materials have hampered output but the outlook 
is becoming more favorable. Business is likely to remain 
above the level of the prewar years for some time.— 
BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the end of CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
September is estimated at 8,395 million dollars, rep- EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
resenting an increase during the month of 239 mil- [Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
lions or about 3 per cent. Nearly two-thirds of the DEPART- ; 

—) ; ; ; © © TOTAL MENT HOUSE- 
current rise occurred in instalment loans and charge an cp lou as | cos 8 eee | ee 4 
accounts, but all types of indebtedness were larger MONTH ING AND TURE | APPLI-| ELRY | OTHER 
than on August 31. At the end of September the OR YEAR | AUTO- | MAIL~ | STORES| ANCE | STORES| 

. MOTIVE ORDER STORES STORES 
total amount outstanding was 47 per cent- above the HOUSES 
Ss fd | ee eee 1,805 | 469 ; ae | a 120 234 

: , LE 1,012 254 39 130 1 

Instalment loans outstanding increased about 4 per maar ro 174 | or | > ja 101 
cent in September and at the end of the month were inns | 
nearly two-thirds above the level of a year earlier. ere | | 545 128 | o7 | wii 44 81 
Repair and modernization loans outstanding were December----| 635 184 | 269 | 13 70 100 
about 7 per cent higher than at the end of the pre- 145 | 
ceding month and approximately double the amount ili aacies | 532 | 151 oa itClUit 49 | 84 

. € T = oe ge e+ | ~ - 
outstanding on September 30 last year. meagee 676 | 198 233 | +14 | 7% | 107 
1946 
| ' on , ae 
. : we 1 January-_---| 642 | 89 272 14 66 101 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable February----| 634 | 1s | 274 14 | «62 | «(100 
—$—___—_____ mg March_-_---- | 641 | Iss | 279 14 59 | 101 
_ : . —_ GE as 668 200 | 288 15 60 105 
rae INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS “os 686 | 206 «|| (205 16 61 108 
a ma gen crs HOUSE- 2 Sea 699 | 210 | 299 17 | 6 110 
; DEPART- | FURNI- | HOLD AP- | JEWELRY | DEPART- iene 707 >i oie. | 111 
MENT TURE PLIANCE STORES MENT August__-_.. 732 222 | 308 23 64 115 
_ | es | sa | oom | = =—Ss | SERRE September__-| 752 24 6] =«63i1_—| 24 | 6 | 118 
1941 | | | 
_ or | | ‘ | 92 . - 
December-—- > | & | = |; 8 | 46 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
049 
eee. 22 14 _ a (Percentage of total sales) 
December___ 31 18 15 30 5 a ae = | CHARGE- 
1943 | YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES oo ACCOUNT 
ae 29 21 21 33 62 eee ee Sees: ieee! WP een ee SALES _ 
December-___-| 5 22 22 55 | 63 1941—January--_-__-_~-. 49 8 | 43 
December-_.._..~-~- 53 6 | 41 
1944 a 
Ee 31 24 28 30 63 Ee 6 5 | 39 
December___- 26 23 29 49 | 61 December--_-_--~---~ 61 5 34 
1945 | | Ne ee ae eee 60 4 36 
SN aria d 32 23 43 33 64 December-_------~- 65 | 4 31 
December___-} 36 24 48 46 61 wn ee ee 63 3 34 
1946 | | December-_--------~ 64 4 | 32 
January__..- 32 | 2 52 32 | 61 . : . 2 ‘ 
February----| 31 | 24 | St | 59 60 ee a S 4 = 
March_______ ao | s | 64 “nee eae 5 vist 
OR itcissinimees 35 28 56 32 63 1946—January--__~~--_-. 64 4 32 
RPO AR 34 | 27 | 55 | 3 62 February-._._.._- 61 } 4 | 35 
EE 33 26 | 5) | 32 60 FT 59 | 4 | 37 
ar. > ao) a 57 ake eae 60 | 4 36 
August_______| 35 | 26 5d 3: | 59 are re 59 4 37 
September__-|__34 mt mma aa NE cmecionneae-20 59 4 37 

Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at ee enema 4 | . ~ 

beginning of month. : September___--__—. oN | | 38 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS . 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
INSTALMENT CREDIT PES fer) X 
=ND OF z TOTAL TOTAL INGLE- . -_ a 
- 4 on CONSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT : PAYMENT a yenenny 
CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE | OTHER anietee LOANS ‘isos ' 

 Aateaetee 9,899 5,924 3,744 1,942 1,802 2,180 1,601 1,764 ~~ 610 
1942 PE OLE 6,485 2,955 1,491 482 1,009 464 1,369 1,513 648 
eros 5,338 1.961 814 175 639 1,147 1,192 1,498 687 

1944 
January_____- 4,988 1,857 742 169 573 1,115 1,145 1,294 692 
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march... 6,978 2,507 905 264 641 1,602 1,695 1,972 804 
SS See 7,315 2,652 957 289 668 1,695 1,710 2,138 815 
“Sram. 7,507 2.789 1,004 318 686 1.785 1,708 2.188 822 
| Aaa: 7,762 2,908 1,035 336 699 1,873 1,697 2,327 830 
een 7,843 3,031 1,072 365 707 1,959 1,695 2,281 836 
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September____. 8.395 3.314 1,185 433 752 2.129 1,736 2.495 850 
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LOCABZ ASSOCIATIONS | 





Beaumont, Texas 

The Retail Credit Granters of Beaumont, Texas, 
recently elected the following officers and directors to 
serve for the year of 1946-47: President, Ruby Callahan, 
Worth’s Inc.; Vice-President, Evelyn Hoag, Kinsel 
Motor Co.; Secretary, Rita Murray, Gordon’s Jewelry 
Co.; and Treasurer, Max Redmond, Enner & White 
Co. Directors: Richard F. Stewart, Morgan Plan Co.; 
Paul Masterson, Gulf States Utilities Co.; and George 
Adams, S. L. Adams & Co. 


Jacksonville, Florida 

Officers and directors of Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Jacksonville, Florida, recently elected to serve 
for the ensuing year are: President, J. J. Tibbs, Cohen 
Brothers; Vice-President, Rudy Moss, Young Men’s 
Shop; and Secretary-Treasurer, H. Cyril Sedding, 
Rhodes-Futch Collins Furniture. Directors: John C. 
Fannin, Ferrell Jewelry Co.; A. O. Jenkins, Duval 
Jewelry Co.; Walter F. Coch, Florida Tent and Awning 
Co.; Charles E. Moorman, Credit Bureau of Jackson- 
ville; M. G. Phillips, Furchgott’s, Inc.; Joseph H. Riggs, 
Florida National Bank; and E. L. Witt, Purcell’s, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The following officers and directors have been elected 
by The Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis, Minn., 
to serve for the term 1946-47: President, Kenneth V. 
Steenson, Midwest Oil Co.; Vice-President, G. A. Sand- 
berg, Boutell Bros., Inc.; Secretary, C. A. Wildes, 
Minneapolis Credit Exchange, Inc.; and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lydia Sperka Dusek, Stephens Buick. Directors: 
H. A. Anderson, B. A. Rose Music Co.; P. A. Bernard, 
North Western-Hanna Fuel Co. ; Hildur Carlson, North- 
ern Lumber & Fuel Co.; V. P. Chamberlain, Boyd Trans- 
fer & Storage Co.; J. H. Fredin, L. S. Donaldson Co. ; 
Frank E. Gowdie, Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ; M. E. Mor- 
tenson, Marquette National Bank; J. Everett Swanson, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; O. J. Van Lander, John W. 
Thomas & Co.; and M. A. Larson, The Baker Co. 


Washington, D. C. 

The Associated Retail Credit Men of Washington, 
D. C., recently elected the following officers and directors 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, Frank P. 
Scott, Woodward & Lothrop; Vice-President, Joshua P. 
Stedehouder, Lansburgh Bros.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
John K. Althaus, Associated Retail Credit Men of Wash- 
ington. Directors: Harry N. Aiken, Grosner’s; Ben- 
jamin Blanken, Charles Schwartz & Son; Leo Baum, 
M. Goldenberg Co.; Abe Coonin, Wm. Hahn & Co.; 
Samuel E. Collegeman, S. Kann Sons Co.; Elsie M. Lee, 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Roscoe W. Reichard, The Hecht 
Co.; Herbert J. Rich, B. Rich’s Sons; E. Emerson 


Snyder, Raleigh Haberdasher; and Ben Stein, Bensons 
Jewelry Co. 
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Texas, Fifth District 


At the recent meeting of the Fifth District of The 
Retail Credit Executives of Texas, convening at Beau- 
mont, the following officers and directors were*elected: 
President, Aaron Littmann, Gem Jewelry Co., Beau- 
mont; Vice-President, Charles L. Laine, Kahn and Levy 
Furniture Co., Galveston; and Secretary, R. H. Stewart, 


Morgan Plan Co., Beaumont. Directors: Ross Sandal, 
Westheimer-Hudson Furniture Co., Houston; J. Wesley 
Robertson, Gordon’s, Inc., Houston; A. H. Penland, 
Penland Printing and Stationery Co., Houston; and Fred 
Dennis, Phoenix Furniture Co., Beaumont. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

The Lincoln Retail Credit Association has elected the 
following officers and directors to serve for the ensuing 
year: President, Fred S. Aldrich, Continental National 
Bank ; Vice-President, R. W. Gohde, General Loan Serv- 
ice, Inc.; and Secretary-Treasurer, J. P. Plith, Attorney. 
Directors: Horace Hodgson, Kinsey’s; Emerson Jones, 
Continental Oil Co.; George P. Kimball, Central Elec- 
tric & Gas Co.; and Jessie Vetter, Hotel Cornhusker. 

Charleston, West Virginia 

At a recent meeting of the Charleston Retail Credit 
Association the following officers were elected: President, 
J. L. Knight, Woodrum Home Outfitting Co.; Vice- 
President, O. L. Hiserman, People’s Store; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lee Hinkel, Charleston National Bank; and 
Managing Director, Dewey E. S$. Kuhns, Charleston Re- 
tail Credit Association. 

Louisville, Kentucky 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association, Louisville, Kentucky, are as fol- 
lows: President, Hugh C. Richardson, Richardson Coal 
Co.; Vice-President, George E. Lemke, Brecher Co. ; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carson L. Bard, Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association. Directors: Louise Graf, Howell 
Furniture Co.; Mrs. Ethyl Kipp, Bon-Ton Cloak & Suit 
Co.; Thomas Abell, H. P. Selman & Co.; Harold J. 
Crouch, Kaufman-Straus Co.; Joseph Russell, Levy 
Brothers: and W. H. Smythe, Stearns Coal Co. 


SSS SS bb be 
NOTICE 


Will the secretaries of all local retail credit 
associations send to the National Office the 
names of their officers and directors who have 
been elected recently. We would also like to 
have the date of the annual meeting at which 
time the officers and directors were elected. 
Your cooperation in helping us keep our files up 
to date on local associations will be greatly 
appreciated —A. H. Hert. 
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THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT today and to- 
morrow must play a more important part than it has 
ever played before in the operation of a retail store. Not 
only must credit executives supervise all the everyday 
functions expected of them, but they must (not should) 
do the planning and executing of all credit sales promo- 
tions. In order to do this, they must have supervision 
of, or very close contact with: 


(1) the addressograph department ; 

(2) the sales promotion department, in so far as it 
pertains to credit sales; 

(3) the public relations department ; 

(4) the adjustment department. 


To do a good job in our billing department, we keep 
close scrutiny over the addressograph department. At 
the end of the month, active accounts are segregated from 
the inactive accounts. We do not use ledgers but use 
statements (with sub) in conjunction with the Recordak, 
so it is easy to segregate the active statements from the 
inactive ones. 

At the end of the second month when a biller has two 
statements for the same customer, we immediately know 
there has been two months’ inactivity on that customer’s 
account. A form is then sent to the addressograph 
department instructing them to transfer the plate from 
the active to the inactive file. A message is printed on 
the inactive blank statement and sent to the customer to- 
gether with all advertising. 

This procedure is followed monthly on all accounts 
showing two months’ inactivity. The revival of an 
account is easier if you work on it at once instead of wait- 
ing for a lapse of six or eight months. The other blank 
statement is kept in the biller’s files for another 30 days. 
If the account has not been used by the end of that time, 
the statement top showing the name and address of the 
Customer is sent to our public relations department... The 
telephone is then used. 

The telephoning is done in the public relations depart- 
ment by a young lady who has a most pleasant person- 
ality. . Her remarks are something like this: “Mrs. 


hk —ooorree—a— 
HELP 


We need your help in securing ideas for this De- 
partment. Have you been using a successful plan or 
method of promoting credit sales? If so, they should 
be published in this Department in The CREDIT 
WORLD so that other members might benefit. Send 
them to the Chairman of the Credit Sales Promotion 
Committee, Sig. L. Weisskerz, The Union Co., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Thanks!—Ed. 









Using the Telephone to Promote Credit Sales 


Jones, this is Miss Fisher at the Union speaking. I have 
noticed that it has been some time since you have been 
in to see us.” ‘This gives the customer the opportunity 
to tell why she has not been in. If the inactivity is 
due to a complaint or an unsatisfactory adjustment, the 
correction or adjustment is made immediately by the 
young lady calling the customer. She must be authorized 
to do this, because when she calls the customer she leaves 
herself wide open for complaints. Too much stress can- 
not be placed on the fact that when a customer’s patron- 
age is solicited, either by telephone or mail, and a com- 
plaint is made it must be adjusted then and there. 

After a customer has been called on the telephone 
and does not reopen her account within 60 days, she is 
called again. This time she is told about any new or 
hard-to-get merchandise we might have in stock. Many 
times an order is taken over the telephone at the time 
of solicitation. 

Many times we find that the customers are ill and 
cannot get in to shop. These people are told about Jean 
Adair, our personal shopper, who then calls the cus- 
tomer at prearranged intervals to see if she can be of 
service. Many accounts have been revived through this 
medium and have developed into fine ones. We do not 
limit these telephone calls to the City of Columbus, but 
call within a radius of 50 miles. 

I am a firm believer in the positive form of solicitation. 
I believe in telling the customer he has been missed. I 
do not believe in asking him if he has stopped buying 
in our store because something somewhere, went wrong. 
In the majority of instances, complaints and suggestions 
will come voluntarily. Our finest results have been ob- 
tained when we talked about specific new merchandise 
rather than in vague generalities. 

Following is a tabulation of the results of telephone 
solicitation in our store. 


Accounts Accounts’ Per Cent Average Cost Per 
Year Called Reopened Reopened Sale Account 
1938 5600 3080 55 $18.05 37 cents 
1939 3400 1991 57 18.00 52 cents 
1940 3861 1721 44 15.90 72 cents 
1941 4818 2901 60 30.00 44 cents 
1942 4500 2970 63 46.00 43 cents 
1943 4100 2460 60 51.00 55 cents 
1944 4700 1700 36 47.00 45 cents 
1945 2800 1420 50 62.00 42 cents 
Long Distance 

1944 978 481 50 27.00 

1945 1868 1033 55 29.00 
—Sig. L. Weisskerz, Director of Accounts, The Union 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. wk 
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Hidden Assets 


Credit Sales CAN be Increased Through Existing Accounts 


WHEN 


PLANNING CREDIT sales promotion 
campaigns too much stress is usually placed on the open- 
ing of new accounts. This is a vital factor in maintain- 
ing and increasing volume in any business, but the valu- 
able asset which we have in our present accounts 
In them is a field 
which, with some cultivation, can be made even more 
green than the fields of new business off toward the 
horizon. 


receivable is so often overlooked. 


The increasing of business through existing accounts, 
although broad in scope, narrows considerably when 
applied to an individual account. ‘The propriety with 
which further patronage may be encouraged depends on 
an intelligent analysis of the accounts. Only the deserv- 
ing would then be included in any programme which 
would educate a customer to make greater use of the 
charge privilege. 

To invite greater use of credit without an adequate 
knowledge of existing circumstances is to prejudice the 
future value of accounts receivable and add a definite 
liability to the department. Whereas, to solicit more 
business while using a sound policy, in respect to each 
customer, should prove fruitful. 

Upon receiving an application for credit, the manager 
of the credit department, or those associated with him, 
should consider the necessary and immediate needs of the 
consumer. The fact should also be kept in mind that 
a good customer represents a good account when necessity 
demands, or specific credit is requested. Timely sug- 
gestions for purchases may make a profitable account 
even more profitable. 

Without your suggestions these articles would doubt- 
less be purchased, but the sales might be made elsewhere 
because the customer is not aware of all the goods your 
store has to offer. Some particular customer may use 
the privileges of a charge account exclusively for order- 
ing groceries, meats or general household needs—as ‘‘a 
service as near as your telephone.” Apart from these 
services, the use of the charge account is not considered. 

This account may be one of little or no trouble from 
the standpoint of operations. Would it not be good busi- 
ness, then, to educate the customer to make other pur- 
chases as well? 


C. B. FLEMINGTON gave this address at 
a recent meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
He is the Assistant Manager of the Credit 
Bureau of Toronto. 
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There is a certain fixed cost to be considered in the 
opening of an account—invitation letters, investigations, 
files, machine depreciation, etc. Assuming that there are 
ample good credit risks for obtaining business, it be- 
hooves us as credit executives to consider our accounts 
not only numerically but also in the promotion of a more 
extensive buying policy. 

Analysis of a firm’s accounts is extremely important 
when a policy of inviting increased buying is contem- 
plated. Serious results may easily follow if consideration 
is not given certain fundamentals, such as the three 
C’s—Character, Capacity and Capital. In these three 
are vested the mainstays of all credit. An adequate 
survey of surrounding conditions should result in a 
decided increase in sales volume without proportionate 
bad debt losses increasing. 

Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, in his book Retail Credit 
Fundamentals, points out the unbalanced status of 
charge accounts in several specific instances. One store 
showed that from a total of 9,950 accounts, 6,789 were 
active; but 3,161 were inactive, no purchases had been 
made for five consecutive months. Sales promotion 
efforts were adopted which resulted in 989 or approxi- 
mately 31 per cent being revived within three months. 
The sales to these inactive customers within that period 
amounted to $23,262.00. 


Analysis of Inactive Accounts 

Another analysis showed that 7,966, or approximately 
35 per cent, of a certain store’s 22,336 active accounts 
became inactive during a five months’ period. If not 
properly and periodically stimulated active accounts may 
easily become inactive and a decided liability to the credit 
department. The charge privilege is extended to a 
customer not only to be used in a pinch but as a medium 
for their main purchases. 

The customer may have insufficient knowledge of the 
diversified services within one store. This is an im- 
portant factor to consider when promoting credit sales. 
A modern drugstore for instance is now equipped to 
supply almost anything short of a chesterfield suite or a 
fur coat. A few years ago they adhered, more or less, 
to orthodox lines in the dispensing of prescriptions and 
selling various types of “cure-alls.” Now it is possible, 
particularly in the case of phone, or mail-order cus 
tomers, that there is little or no knowledge of existent 
services within the store. This situation would, of 
course, be considerably modified in the case of those stores 
using catalogues as a medium of consumer contact. 

One who has used a certain department to a great 
extent to provide her every need, such as, that of lingerie, 
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hosiery and accessories, might not even consider the 
facilities offered in another department. Why? The 
reasons given by a dozen questioned would not provide 
a unanimity of opinion, so some valuable results might 
be obtained through a systematic campaign: 


1. To increase the customer’s knowledge of the services 
in each of the departments in the store. 

. To acquaint a customer of seasonal offerings in 
all departments. 

. The inviting of approval items to deserving clients, 
or to encourage greater centralization of purchases. 


This procedure may be determined by a study of 
several factors—some of which are: 


|. Income: Suppose you have a charge account cus- 
tomer who averages $15.00 to $20.00 per month and 
whose income exceeds $100.00 per week. It is evident 
that such a person is possessed of more purchasing power 
and could develop into a more valued customer if edu- 
cated to greater use of the account. If, on the other 
hand, the monthly purchases are in proportion to the 
income, disastrous results may follow if increased charge 
facilities are offered. This would not only react to the 
detriment of the store but also to that of the customer. 
Extravagant buying might cause him to exceed his 
capacity to pay and to impair his sound credit record. 

2. Environment: You should consider the customer’s 
station in life. Necessary requirements of some are 
classed as luxuries for others. Some prospects should be 
offered any specials of expensive merchandise, or items 
of recent importation, or such items as would appeal 
to one in the upper brackets of society. 


Customer’s Domestic Conditions 


3. Family History: It may be that the wife has for 
years been using her account for personal use or for 
small household requirements. She may have included 
purchases for the daughters in the family, but has yet 
to buy her son’s suit or requirements in the boys’ depart- 
ment. He has been a thing apart in so far as her rela- 
tions with your firm are concerned. A knowledge of 
the customer’s domestic conditions may be valuable in 
the development of increased business. Seasonal and 
money-saving opportunities also should be presented 
periodically and consistently. 

4. Referred Customers: One of the most vital points 
in a firm’s dealings has to do with its customer contact. 
In large stores that of unit, rather than merely depart- 
ment, interest and loyalty is of utmost concern—in re- 
ferring customers courteously and intelligently from one 
department to another. No misunderstanding should 


exist in the customer’s mind as to location of the desired 
article. 


In the smaller store an even greater opportunity is 
afforded in the forming of a personal customer contact. 
If a customer is a satisfied client his purchases will in- 
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crease. He will then also be eager and willing to refer 


the store to his friends and relatives. 

When promoting the sale of household appliances, 
utilize the opportunity to exercise the function of demon- 
stration. It is admitted that the eye operates eleven 
times faster than any other faculty. After the customer 
has made a purchase, direct his attention to some other 
electrical appliance or commodity. Perhaps the sale 
was made on a vacuum cleaner—has the prospect a floor 
polisher or a mix-master? The multiple uses of these 
and many other labour-saving devices are more forcefully 
presented if the appliance is in actual operation. Demon- 
stration of such an article offers far greater opportunity 
for the closing of a sale than if the article is merely on 
display. 


Increased Business From Budget Accounts 

The underlying principles in increasing business on open 
charge accounts may also be applied to those on the 
budget system. However, a similar process of analysis 
as mentioned for charge accounts should be followed 
for the budget accounts. 

A survey of the accounts may denote that the bulk of 
the dollars and cents value is vested in a small percentage 
of the total number of accounts. Expansion of these 
accounts should be promoted through a consistent, in- 
telligent merchandising follow-up. An analysis by one 
firm showed that nearly 49 per cent of goods sold were 
purchased by 16 per cent of its customers. The other 84 
per cent accounted for only 51 per cent of total sales. 

In the sphere of added sales to present customers, the 
utmost cooperation should exist between all departments 
and among all employees. Indifference on the part of 
the latter unfortunately plays too large a part in influenc- 
ing a degree of dissatisfaction toward the entire firm 
and a resulting loss of business. Care must also be taken 
that promotion activities are not of such nature or persist- 
ency as may cause annoyance to the customer. ‘The 
various methods employed should be followed up in a 
manner that will be most profitable in credit sales promo- 
tion. 

A strict policy as to the settlement of accounts will 
prove advantageous and will increase respect for the 
firm’s methods. A greater appreciation will be felt in 
connection with the credit privileges extended, than if a 
policy of laxity exists. An aggressive collection policy 
will not only serve to increase sales but also to restrict 
bad debt losses. It is the paid-up customer who is in the 
preferred position when a programme for increasing busi- 
ness is considered. One who is in arrears in payments 
hesitates to apply for further credit with the firm. And 
if necessity demands or inclination suggests, he would 
also probably go elsewhere for further requirements. 

Where an invitation is extended to a customer to make 
greater use of credit privileges, either through open or 
budget accounts, complete investigation or the securing 
of a credit report from a reliable source is advisable. It 
does a great deal to avoid the unpleasantness of having to 
restrict or decline the application later. With present- 
day facilities at our disposal, it should be reasonable to 
expect that reports of such value are obtainable. Through 
these reports on each customer we may determine the 
limitations necessary in the extension of credit. *** 
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CONSTRUCTION OF new retail stores may tempo- 
rarily be slowed down, due to new priority orders on con- 
struction material. Lumber, nails, steel and other scarce 
items will be channeled away from stores and other non- 
residential buildings, to aid in housing administration’s de- 
termination to provide — for veterans. 
a 
THE NATION faces a tightest freight transportation 
situation now, according to Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion Director Johnson. A shortage of more than 50,000 
boxcars daily is predicted, with paralyzing effects on recon- 
version and considerable waste of food. Boxcar production 
is only a third of capacity. 
kkk 
SALES OF independent food stores were up 14 per cent 
in June, 1946, as compared with June, 1945; up 15 per cent 
for the six months of 1946 as compared with the six months 
of 1945; and off 4 per cent in June, 1946, as compared with 
May, 1946. 


a xk 

CHAIN STORES and mail order sales during June were 
up, showing an increase of about 25 per cent in June and 
for the six-month period as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. Chain food stores showed an increase 
of 22 per cent. Grocery store stocks in chain outlets were 
about one-tenth larger this June than last June. 

x * 

THE LABOR Department finds 25 per cent of all work- 
ers in auto industry are veterans; percentage in all manu- 
facturing industries is 17.4, but still increasing every month. 

ef 

NEW FLYING post offices, with sorting racks operating 
en route, soon will give same-day delivery between Pacific 
and Atlantic Coasts. 


xk 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at 
leading types of lending institutions increased about 3 per 
cent in September to an estimated total of 1,722 million 
dollars at the end of the month. The rise in September, 
shared in varying proportions by all lending groups; 
brought the combined amount outstanding to more than 
three-fifths above the year-ago level. 
* * 


* 
NEARLY A third of the total cost of distributing goods 
is accounted for by retail trade, says a Twentieth Century 
Fund investigation. 


xk k 
THE NUMBER of unskilled workers in the United 
States dropped from 36 per cent of our working force in 
1910 to 26 per cent in 1940; the number of semi-skilled 
workers rose from 15 per cent to 21 per cent; and the 
white-collar occupations grew from less than 15 per cent in 
1910 to nearly 24 per cent in 1940. 


2 zz fF 
FARM FAMILIES spend considerably less for clothing 
than city dwellers in the same income bracket. 
x *e 
THE TOTAL amount that consumers spent for goods 
and services increased from $66 billion in 1940 to $105 
billion in 1945. Their total income rose by a much larger 
amount—from $76 billion to about $160 billion. 


xk 
NEARLY THREE fourths of electrically wired homes 
have refrigerators, and nearly two thirds have washing 
machines. 
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THE CASH savings that consumer accumulated during 
the war were as large as the total amount they actually 
spent for goods and services in 1945. 


xk 
CONSUMERS SPENT for food 29 per cent of all their 
expenditures for goods and services from 1921-1941. 


>  & 

OFFICIAL ESTIMATES in August of a $1.9 billion 
deficit in the federal budget in the current 1946-47 fiscal 
year remain unchanged, despite recent statements tending 
to show a more favorable outlook. 


x*e 

SALES OF retail stores rose steadily through the spring 
and summer. In August, the all-store index stood at 260.9 
(1935-39 is 100). Durable goods sales were at 214.5, non- 
durable at 276.0, department stores at 290. 

xk. 

WOMEN IN high income groups spend more than seven 
times as much for clothing as women in very low income 
groups. 

xx«e 

SALARY AND wage payments, which averaged $9.2 
billion a month in 1945, have all been smaller in 1946. The 
low was in February at $8.0 billion, the high was in August 
at $8.99 billion. sa ake 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN January stood at 2.3 millions, 
rose to 2.7 millions in February and March, and fell to 2.1 
millions in September. Unemployment compensation bene- 
fits hit a postwar peak of $133.2 million in January and 
stood at $78 million in August. 


x kk 

THE OUTPUT of “real” rubber, combined with that of 
the synthetic product, is likely to give the United States 
more rubber next year than it can use, estimates indicate. 

x * * 

UNITED STATES money in circulation per capita in- 
creased $1.08 between the end of July and the end of 
August, for a total of $201.31, the Treasury announced. It 
was up $3.45 from the end of August 1945. 


x* * 

THAT RETAILERS soon will have plenty of furniture 
to sell is pretty clear. Production is already estimated 40 
per cent above the 1941 level. But some big dealers are 
getting inventory jitters as customers more and more turn 
up noses at war-grade goods and announce they will wait 
for better merchandise. Prudent buying becomes more im- 
portant day by day, say a number of leaders in the field 
who recall the sad days of 1920-21 when the bottom fell out 
of consumer purchasing. 

= @ 

ABOUT 30 million of our population of 139 million 
participate in some type of financial plan for protection 
against sickness. 

xk 
RADIO AND appliance dealers are warned by Raymond 


C. Cosgrove, general manager, Crosley Corp., that distribu- § 


tors are going to do a more selective job with their retail 
distribution and will “insist on big productivity of the 
individual retailer in order to get into the hands of con- 
sumers the largest volume that is required.” “I think the 
training of sales people will be the No. 1 job of the re- 
tailer,” he adds in underscoring the streamlined sales effort 
needed to survive the competitive elimination that is now 
developing. 
x*** 

FARMERS ACCOUNT for 10 per cent of the national 
income in peacetime . . . and for 33 per cent of the nation’s 
children. 

x*x«e* 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Fund set up under 
the Social Security Act now stands at $6,700,000,000. In 
1940, five years after the Act was passed, the fund stood 
at only $980,000,000. Receipts are now running 20 times 
higher than benefit payments. 
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implifying Credit Files 

WHILE OFFICE MANAGER at Bonwit Teller, New 
York, I developed a system of a quadruplicate application form 
embodying a “master card” for authorization files. This 
form simplifies both the credit bureau and credit department 
operation, and increases efficiency. It decreases the expense 
incurred by having special jacket forms for credit data and 
saves filing space. 

\ll copies of this form, which is a new form of the snap 
out type, are clearly legible. It employs good quality 11- 
pound paper with good one-time carbons for the first three 
copies and cardboard for the fourth. Upon filling out the 
application, shown below, the customer signs both front and 
back. The cardboard copy, which is to be the master card, 
then, also bears the signature. Should the application be 
made by mail the portion of the application bearing the 
signature is detached and pasted to the master card. A reg- 
ular application form is then filled out in the office. 

After the applications have been completed, they are 
broken down alphabetically and originals filed in a post- 
ofice type box. The duplicate and quadruplicate copies are 
sent to the addressograph department where a plate is made. 
These copies are then addressographed and forwarded to the 
credit bureau. On the back of the quadruplicate or “master” 
copy, shown below, the bureau types the kind of report re- 
quested, whether trade or special report, and returns this 
copy to the store. The duplicate copy is kept by the bureau 
for its own billing procedure. 











APPLICATION FOR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


DATE 





































for the bureau to use any of its own forms or paper nor to 


type the name or address of the customer. Should the store 
write directly to banks for reference the same abbreviated 
form is used; the bank report is typed onto the master card. 

Immediately after the application is completed the triplicate 
copy is sent to the authorization department where a 
temporary limit is put on the account. The authorization 
department keeps this copy and files it separately. The 
account is ready for use by the customer. Authorizers use 
this triplicate copy to check the customer’s temporary limit, 
instead of constantly referring back to the credit department. 

After the master card has been returned by the bureau, the 
white copy filed in the post-office type box is destroyed. At 
this time all references, other than those from the credit 
bureau are typed onto the master card and the original 
reports destroyed. The account limit is typed onto the card 
in a space so placed that it coincides with a slot cut in the 
ledger card; it is immediately visible when the ledger card 
appears over it in the Kardex file. 

Always available on the master card, therefore, is the 
customer’s signature; name and address; credit bureau and 
bank reports; and a copy of the original application, which 
appears on the reverse side. ‘The master card also carries 
the date the account was opened and the date the customer 
was notified; these dates are usually the same. At a glance 
all this information is available. 

This new procedure eliminates the jackets which formerly 
held all reference papers, bank and credit bureau reports as 
well as the cabinets for filing these jackets. Time is saved 
because information is always in front of the person work- 
ing on the account. Costs are cut because one card contains 
all information formerly scattered in different places. 

Jackets are still used to hold reference and other papers 
on only those accounts that are guaranteed. 
however, embody only a small percentage of the total. 
—Thomas F. Frawley, Jr., Store Superintendent, Oppen- 
heim Collins, New York, N. Y. kk 
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reetings—Christmas 1946 


A war has come; for over a year the fighting has ceased. We have seen darkness almost 
envelop the entire world, but we have seen that mighty threat to civilization beaten off. Wel 


have triumphed over it. 


Should we not suspect, after such a cataclysm involving many millions of people, 


that the path forward might be beset with uncertainties, fears and dangers? At this 
Christmas and New Year Season there is, however, a happy paradox that we are striding for-J 
ward with an abiding confidence in the future that overrides great apparent difficulties. 

We seem to have in our hearts the vision of a future that gives wings to our efforts, 

‘‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ How true that is, and’ how true, 

also, that where there is false vision the people perish. And, finally, where there is true] 

vision people thrive, progress, and go forward to new achievements without greed, without# 
rancor, and without fear. In America at this year’s turn there is deeply imbedded within 
us a desire to understand and implement the familiar quotation, ‘‘What shall it profit 


a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’’ 


Through the past few years we have made some progress in providing for these days, 
when, the war over, we could settle again to peacetime living. On the whole we provided 
wisely. Now we are making adjustments and lifting restrictions that were necessary and 
essential in wartime. The future presents itself to us as a challenge—a challenge t 


our ingenuity, our wisdom and our abiding faith. 


There are many forces at work to help us—but in the final analysis it is we who musf 

help ourselves. Life is expanding in our country as we resume our march toward an abun 

dant, good life. There is a new spirit abroad in our nation. We in the retail credit field 

of service have a vital part to play in this new era; let us play the part wisely. Thé 
future is a blackboard waiting to be written upon. Chalk is in our hands; let 1 


write confidently and in a firm manner, ‘‘ We shall be great and all the world with us.’ 


To you, Members of the National Retail Credit Association, Staff Officers and 
Directors, a Joyous Holiday Season! 


We 


H. L. Bunker. 
PRESIDENT 
National Retail Credit Association 
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